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The Mystique of Light 


A Glance at the Fine Arts Inspired by Dr. Edmund 
Bergler’s THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


by 
Harold C. Geyer 


No one can endure to be told that he is tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. Crybaby! Sissy! Squealer! Yellow 
Back! — all the searing, deadly taunts by which a man’s 
manhood may be impugned — are implicit in this homely 
reproach which can always be counted on to provoke a 
startling show of protest even from those most hopelessly 
tangled in the maternal strings. 

Smaii wonder, then, that Dr. Edmund Bergler should 
have stirred up a hornets’ nest when in his book THE 
WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS he suggested that 
writers were in a very real sense tied to Mama’s apron 
strings. With such provocation, it was only natural that 
literary critics should have trained their heaviest ironic 
guns on the venturesome doctor and that writers themselves 
should have viewed his impartial study as a gross violation 
of the immunity implied in Freud’s assertion that, ‘‘ Before 
the artist, analysis must lay down its weapons.’’ Nor need 
we be surprised that after the first instinctive repudiation 
of the apron string stigma, our critics and writers should 
have left Dr. Bergler’s speculations as to the well springs of 
literary inspiration severely alone. Mere popularity, on the 
other hand, is no certain measure of a theory’s worth. That 
is to be established only by the range and importance of the 
phenomena which it can satisfactorily explain. It may not 
be amiss, therefore, for one who has experimented with the 
application of Dr. Bergler’s ideas in the related field of the 
Fine Arts to offer a report on the extraordinary insights 
afforded in that domain by this same so unprepossessing, 
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so excessively provocative theory as to the basis of creative 
activity. That the reporter in this instance is both a writer 
and artist* may seem strange in view of the hostile reactions 
cited above but, as will be seen in the sequel, this particular 
writer sees no occasion, when confronted with Dr. Bergler’s 
findings, for either defense or apology. For him, their appli- 
eation has provided high entertainment ranging from the 
richly comic to the deeply tragic, an unfailing source of 
ever widening insight and understanding. It is his hope that 
the reader, however apron string shy, may come to share a 
large measure of this appreciation. 

In THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, be it 
recalled, Dr. Bergler’s argument ran something like this: 
The nursing child in its first months of life leads a completely 
self-centered existence. Much of the time it sleeps and the 
bulk of its waking hours is focused on the gratification of 
its appetite at the mother’s breast, or at its bottle, either of 
which it conceives of as part of itself or at least as a member 
completely subservient to its will. It has only to howl and 
it is fed. 

This pleasant, autocratic state of affairs is rudely inter- 
rupted at weaning time. Our infant megalomaniac is, in 
the process of weaning, not only deprived of the supreme 
source of gratification but forced to recognize his essential 
helplessness as well. He is as powerless to satisfy his most 
instinctive need as he is to maintain himself as that blissful 
center of attraction which he has always been. His, more- 
over, is a situation which steadily deteriorates. Before long, 
the caressing hands which bathed and cuddled him no longer 
do so. Gone the coos and smiles. Gone the cool, blissful rain 
of powder. Gone the excited interest in his private func- 
tions. Gone like the memory of Eden, leaving no trace in 
consciousness except a vague malaise or an irrational fit of 


*ALL MEN HAVE LOVED ‘THEE, A Song of France. Richard R. Smith 
1941. THE LONG WAY HOME. R. R. Smith 1949. Illustrated by the 
author. 
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jealousy as these attentions are, more often than not, be- 
stowed upon another. Our toppled, little dictator doesn’t 
like any part of this new set-up. He says so loudly, and 
echoes of his wrath and grief may be heard reverberating 
down all his subsequent career. Listen to Wordsworth in the 
first stanza of his ODE ON THE INTIMATIONS OF IM- 
MORTALITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And cometh from afar — 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God Who is our home. 


Now, as Mr. Lionel Trilling has suggested in his essay 
on this ode, Wordsworth was undoubtedly responding to 
those subconscious memories which all of us inherit from our 
earliest infancy, that Garden of Eden to which, like Adam, 
we never can return. In Wordsworth, these subconscious 
recollections of heaven, that is to say of the time when his 
mother nursed and bathed and cuddled him were peculiarly 
intense and near the surface. But all of us have such buried 
memories of babyhood. They shine for all of us in the white 
cloud that disappears behind the hill. For all of us, they 
tremble in the fragile reflections of lake and pool. And all 
of us — and again I am following Dr. Bergler — all of us, 
in our deepest subconscious, are either healthfully salving 
the never-to-be-fully-healed wound of our first separation 
from Mother or neurotically picking at the scab to make it 
hurt again. 

Thus, the more normal of us find a new exclusive love 
in the love of our mates plus a symbolic return to infancy 
in that of our children and grandchildren. Too many, 
however, the unhappy neurotic ones, succumb to the bitter- 
sweet lure of the All-right-for-you-Mother, I’ll-go-kill-myself 
neuroses, and many are the lonely ways by which they all 
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unconsciously make their whole lives a continuous run of 
their first disappointment in one disguise or another. Some 
prolong the desolation of their first separation from Mother 
by living in single loneliness or by reenacting in stormy 
married lives the hurt and resentment of their first frustra- 
tion. Some find in drink both the old expansion of their 
infant egoes and the old unhappiness. Still others play a 
mother or baby role in hectic homosexual relations — to 
mention only a few of the unconscious, cut-off-your-nose- 
to-spite-your-face neuroses whose attitude sometimes creeps 
into the conscious lives of all of us. For this self-destroying, 
masochistic attitude is an ever-present and terrible danger, 
a disease whose onset the frightened core of our being seeks 
to deny in much the same way we deny the existence of an 
all too obvious cold. 

Now the creative artist, as Dr. Bergler has pointed out, 
is particularly susceptible to this common cold of the uncon- 
scious, this psychic masochism, as it is called, which can lead 
to so many dangerous complications. The artist, Bergler 
claims, is peculiarly susceptible but at the same time he has 
in his art his own, unique method of self cure, and this con- 
sists not only in denying the disease but even the very source 
of the disease by a curious substitution of himself for the 
mother as creator and giver. So far as he is able, he turns 
his back on the old Paradise Lost with all its heartbreak 
and, in his art, undertakes to create a new Eden from which 
he can never be expelled. This new Eden is, of course no 
more the old Eden than the New World is the Old World. 
In this new Eden, the artist is the mother; the work of art, 
her stream of nourishment and loving care, while daydreams 
of world-wide fame and immortality supply the place of 
the old infantile feeling of omnipotence. The new Eden is 
not the old Eden but, just as we find Londons and Berlins 
and Manchesters in the New World, just so we find in the 
new Eden symbolic allusions to the old Eden, some of them 
as amusingly incongruous as Potsdam, New York or Moscow, 
Idaho. 
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Now Dr. Bergler’s theory, as applied to writers, is 
primarily concerned with the basic urge to string words to- 
gether and only secondarily with whatever symbolic allu- 
sions may be found in specific texts. It is the outpouring 
of words which Dr. Bergler seeks first to explain and this, 
he believes, is the writer’s symbolic demonstration of his 
ability to ‘‘be’’ his own mother, to substitute at will a won- 
derful stream of words, comparable in its sustained, rhythmic 
flow and above all in its emotionally stimulating quality to 
the stream of milk which made glorious his infant days. This 
paper is not concerned with writers. Our subject is the art- 
ist — the painter, the sculptor, the architect — and writers 
concern us only as collateral evidence. Is there, then, in the 
ease of such artists, entirely aside from any symbolic mean- 
ing in their work, an awareness of a continuous, emotionally 
stimulating flow equivalent to the author’s stream of words? 
Again, let us turn to Wordsworth’s Ode: 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But he perceives the light and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy. 


And towards the close of the same poem: 


But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing... . 


Note the repeated emphasis on light. Abraham Lincoln, too, 
in a poem called MY CHILDHOOD HOME I SEE AGAIN 
was later to sound the same rapturous association of stream- 
ing light and early childhood whose memories to him 


Seem hallowed, pure, and bright, 
Like scenes in some enchanted isle, 
All bathed in liquid light. 


Or, to continue in blind Milton’s words: 
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Hail, holy light- Offspring of heaven first born, 
Or of the eternal, coeternal beam — 

May I express thee unblamed? Since God is light 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwellt from eternity, dwellt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate! 

Or hearest thou, rather, pure etherial stream 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert and, at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep! 


See with what rapture these poets can write about light and 
notice how often the comparison which leaps to their minds 
is that of a fountain or a stream. All of us, moreover, have 
felt the peculiar fascination of a stream of light — 


I remember, I remember the house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun came peeping through at morn. 


All of us have such tender memories of light. All of us have 
been exalted as we watched the light filtering through the 
windows of a great cathedral. We have marked with awe 
the great rays which some cloud formations make visible 
across the heavens. We have marveled at the sun drawing 
water. And at the movies or the theatre, it is the steady 
vibrant light, whether thrown up by the footlights, or stream- 
ing down across the darkened house from a projector, which 
accounts for at least half of the deep, sustained emotional 
contentment of the show. Light is a stream, an emanation 
from a central source and, as such, readily identified with 
the first stream we ever knew. Furthermore, light is warmth 
and Mother was warm. Finally, even for those who think 
there is nothing to psychology but the Conditioned Reflex, 
there is every reason why light should come to stand for 
Mother. In the fearful nights of our infancy, Mother was 
the first lady with the lamp. Light heralded her nocturnal 
visits and she returned to us with the first gleam of day. For 
all these reasons, then, light has for everyone an emotional 
connotation over and above its own pleasant properties. But 
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on the writer, as we have seen, and on the artist especially, 
there is good reason to believe that light falls with peculiarly 
intensified meaning. For the artist, whether painter, sculptor 
or architect, is in the first place a magician of light and shade. 
He is a manipulator of the stream of light and it is my con- 
viction that his unconscious conception of himself as the 
Gooc Mother in a new Eden of his own making rests prim- 
arily on the unconscious triumph that he is master of the 
stream of light, able to evoke from it all the beatitude of 
that vanished time when his mother nursed and cuddled him. 


Mother, then, is light and, in much the same way, dark- 
ness comes to be associated with the absence of Mother, with 
loneliness and the absence of love and firally with that other 
terrible figure who exists in every child’s mind — the original 
of all witches and wicked stepmothers — the Bad Mother 
who disappointed and punished us. And just as light is all 
the brighter for the darkness, love all the sweeter for the 
quarrel which went before, just so the artist finds the Bad 
Mother an indispensable part of his new Eden whether as 
foil, boxer’s dummy, or eloquent testimoney to his prowess 
in the role of the Good Mother. Moreover, as the artist is in 
reality playing both roles himself, he has the deep inner secur- 
ity of knowing that, however much this new Bad Mother 
may seem to dominate the picture, however much he may 
indulge through her any dangerous masochistic residu not 
absorbed by his artistic activity, he knows that he is per- 
fectly safe, that at any moment he can bring on the Good 
Mother and the happy ending. 

That all artists are magicians of light and shade is at 
first glance a statement so banal as to invite the comment, 
*“What of it?’’ Even so, let us now turn to a few examples 
of the various media with our new conception of the role of 
light in mind, and also with a view to considering how far 
the basic symbolism which I attribute to the stream of light 
and the opposing darkness is paralleled and corroborated by 
specific symbolism more or less peculiar to the given artist. 
In other words, if we take the works of Claude Lorraine, the 
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father of landscape painting and ‘‘The first artist to set the 
sun in heaven,’’ how far is the conjecture that Claude’s ob- 
vious preoccupation with the theme of light is at bottom an 
attempt to prove himself master of a never-to-be-cut-off 
stream of rapture — how far is that somewhat general con- 
ception born out by more explicit, though still unconscious, 
symbolism in this artist’s work and life? What further 
evidence is there of Claude’s almost exclusive preoccupation 
with the theme of the Good versus the Bad Mother? 

In the first place, Claude Lorrain was an expatriate. 
Born in the province of Lorraine whose name he bears, he 
spent his painting years in Italy. There are no French land- 
scapes in Claude’s paintings. Now expatriation is a trait 
notoriously common to artists. The artist’s native land, 
identified with the real and, necessarily, disappointing 
mother, is rejected in favor of a distant land romantically 
associated with greater culture, greater beauty, greater grati- 
fication of the senses. Claude Lorrain, then, went to far- 
distant Rome just as so many Americans still go to France, 
now not so far-distant, but still a land that lies beyond the 
seas, deep and wide as the gulf which separates all of us 
from our first two to three years. The child, as Freud pointed 
out, remembers almost nothing of this early time but we do 
have yearning subconscious memories of this period and the 
artist, in seeking a far-distant land, is unconsciously moti- 
vated by the desire to pierce the conscious veil of forget- 
fulness by a symbolic act. To him, his journey is a voyage 
back in time as well as forward in space. 

When we turn from Claude’s life to his work, it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the same theme of distance 
reappearing with the greatest eloquence in his paintings. No 
one has suggested more poignantly than has Claude the pull 
of far-distant mountains, and it is my conviction that this 
pictorial conception of distance and space often corresponds 
rather closely with the artist’s unconscious record of time. 
In our own day, we seem to find the same equation, ‘‘Space 
equals Time’’ in the surrealist paintings of Dali who has 
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also written of, ‘‘The metaphysical melancholy of perspec- 
tive,’” — a melancholy which is perhaps best expressed verb- 
ally in Housman’s poem: 


Into my heart an air that kills 

From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills; 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


Another writer has called perspective the ‘‘ Renaissance’s 
mystique of measurement.’’ Have we not in such utterances 
yet another clue to the true nature of the mystique, of a 
great part of what man is wont to call metaphysical or 
spiritual? Are those terms not applied precisely to those 
unrecognized evocations of the paradise lost of infancy 
which crop up so often in art and religion? Is it just a co- 
incidence that the overwhelming spiritual effect of a Gothic 
cathedral interior depends on three elements: towering 
columns which dwarf us to an infant’s stature, a magnificent 
perspective (‘‘Down the Arches of the years’’) and ineffable 
streams of light — the whole edifice converging on the mystery 
of the Mass at the altar? 

But to return to Claude and Dali — in both artists, it 
would seem that the foreground represents more recent hap- 
penings, the background the remote past. To be sure, there 
is never in Claude’s foregrounds any symbolism so macabre 
or startling as used to delight the now almost conventionally 
spiritual Dali — no putrescent bosoms, no ‘‘ Femmes 
Commodes’’ with empty drawers replacing the busts and 
belly. Claude’s compositions are everywhere lovely and 
poetic. But there is the sharp division between foreground 
and background; the light has definitely been withdrawn 
from the lovely, rounded, but slightly somber tree shapes 
near at hand to rest with all the greater luminosity on the 
distance and, if we look closely at the foregrounds, we shall 
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find symbols of the Bad or Disappointing Mother as covertly 
disagreeable as anything to be found in Dali. Claude’s cows, 
for instance. At first sight, they may look like good-natured, 
simple cows but no reader of this journal needs to be told 
that cows are a typical symbol of the disappointed neurotic 
who has never been able to forget his first frustration of 


weaning. Just as in France, the exasperating woman is 
called a ‘‘Cow’’ instead of a ‘‘Bitch’’, so in the neurotic’s 
: vocabulary of symbols, a cow is tke natural expression of | 


his sour grapes attitude. In Claude’s case, for instance, it 
is just as though his subsconscious were muttering, ‘‘ Mother? 
What could Mother do compared to my wonderful manipula- 
tions of light? Mother was just a placid old cow!”’ 

Cows, then, are frequent stragglers across the fore- 
grounds of Claude’s paintings. Nor are the characteristic 
Roman ruins any more complimentary. Those battered arch- 
es, those domed pantheons are all r:aternal symbols, all of 


them eloquent of the decaying condition of the real mother. 
Once more, you can almost hear Claude’s subconscious say- 
ing, ‘‘Mother! What had she to offer comparable to my in- 
effable light effects? She is just a picturesque old Roman L 
ruin!’’ | 


If this seems farfetched, let us jump ahead for the 

moment to a modern surrealist painter who once specialized 

in elassical antiquities, Giorgio de Chirico. I have in mind 
particularly a painting in which a basket of fruit, heaped 
high before a classic female bust on the left is balanced by 
a ruined temple on the right. If one is prepared to grant 
any symbolic meaning at all to this most symbolic of paint- 
ers, it would seem incontrovertable that that pile of luscious 
fruit, that bosomfull of succulent mellons and bursting, juicy 
grapes represents the artist’s effort to turn the pale, classic 
bust into an image of the Good Mother. And if so, what is to 
be made of the disconsolate Roman ruin on the right with | 
its two, dejected fallen fragments? No, de Chirico was not 
symbolizing the Good and Bad Mother any more consciously 
than was Claude. They had not been heard of when he 
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painted this allegory nor has any critic seen them in this 
painting up till now. ‘We are given to understand,’’ writes 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, ‘‘that stone heads and ripe, luscious 
fruit are equally the product of this burnt land.’’ According 
to him, the picture in question is an allegory of Italy and 
nothing more. But listen carefully to what he has to say 
next. ‘‘But what is most interesting,’’ continues Sir Osbert, 
‘‘ig that an extraordinarily moving quality has entered these 
pictures. They carry one back to the Mediterranean dawn 
of our world that still lingers in some recess of the European 
mind. The cool, hard colors are tender as the hues that clothed 
the shores of Greece and Italy in their first springtime.’’ 

Very poetic and partly true! Yes, indeed, such pictures 
are extraordinarily moving. They do carry one back but 
only incidentally to Greece and Italy. What are Greece and 
Italy to us or we to Greece and Italy that we should experience 
this exquisite nostalgia before a de Chirico or a Claude Lor- 
rain? No, it is only incidentally that we are carried back 
to the dawn of any Mediterranean world. The dawn evoked 
by these two symbols of the Good and Bad Mother is the 
dawn of our own personal world and the springtime of which 
Sir Osbert writes so feelingly is the springtime of his own 
infaney, secure in his mother’s arms under an English 
heaven ! 

And now, to go back to Claude Lorrain for a moment — 
Rome was by no means altogether a city of ruins in Claude’s 
day. It burgeoned with the swelling curves and bulges of 
Baroque architecture while above all floated the newly con- 
structed dome of St. Peter’s. It is pertinent to note that 
Claude recorded this supreme maternal symbol in at least 
three drawings one of which is eloquent of the power and 
feeling which connote the deepest emotional involvement. 

Finally, in Claude’s case, we must note that he was 
quite unable to paint satisfactory figures in his landscapes, 
an inhibition to be found in many other landscape painters. 
Genius though he was, he usually had someone else paint 
his allegorical figures for him. So fundamental were his 
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frustrations in connection with the human body, he could 
contemplate it serenely only through the veil of symbols, 
in domes, arches, trees and Roman ruins. 

The variety of symbols is endless. If we pass now from 
Claude Lorrain to Claude Monet, another artist primarily 
associated with light, we find that painter obsessed at one 
period of his career with the humble haystack. No less than 
eighteen views of haystacks figure in the catalogue of Monet’s 
works. We have haystacks in the morning, haystacks at 
noon, haystacks in autumn and haystacks in the snow and in 
all these paintings, the breast-shaped stacks of hay are 
deluged with floods of light. Again, we can almost hear the 
artist’s subconscious boasting, ‘‘supposing Mother did be- 
come like these poor stacks of dried-up hay! No such fate 
can ever overtake the reservoirs of light with which I can 
flood my canvases!’’ Triumphantly, perhaps a little mock- 
ingly, he chose to turn those floods of light on these lowly 
reminders of his first disappointment. 


From the two Claudes, let us now pass to a far greater 
artist who will illustrate how the architect and sculptor, no 
less than the painter, are, in the first and last analysis, 
masters of light. I have already alluded to Michelangelo’s 
great dome in speaking of Claude Lorrain’s drawing. 
Claude, with his deep-seated bitterness against the human 
body or anything that reminded him too closely of it, could 
picture this dome only as a dark, looming mass but any good 
photograph of St. Peter’s will show that while Michelangelo’s 
materials were piled up stones, the ultimate result is the 
tenderest poem in light and shade. Indeed, in architecture 
and sculpture, the artist scores the unique triumph of creat- 
ing the Good Mother out of the Bad Mother. Thus, we can 
almost hear Michelangelo’s subconscious exulting, ‘‘Let 
Mother become as cold and hard as the cold, hard stones! 
From cold hard stones, ' can rear shapes as lovely and, as 
for her bountiful stream of sustenance, the light of the sun 
itself is mine to transmute with never-ending variety! See 
with what majestic poetry it ripples over the back of my 
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statue of ‘‘Day!’’ And yet, when Michelangelo approached 
too closely the source of his divine hunger in the female 
statues of the Medici tombs, what a strange anomaly is pre- 
sented to our view! As Addington Symonds first pointed out, 
those heroic statues — sublime though they may be — are 
not statues of women. They are statues of men with tied-on 
falsies. Like Claude, Michelangelo could seek the recreation 
of his unremembered but never forgotten infant eestasies 
only in symbols — in a great dome or, at one remove, in 
the bodies of men. 

Over and over, in Michelangelo’s work, the women be- 
come men or the natural role of woman is usurped by man — 
always on good enough Biblical authority, to be sure. It is 
God in the image of man Who creates Adam who in turn 
gives birth to Eve. And, to go back a little, it is again God 
in the image of a man who sets in motion the great twin 
spheres of the sun and moon while bare-bottomed Night 
scuttles away, a thinly veiled sneer at the disappointing 
Mother whose barren and meager breasts are here equated 
with the most abused and derided part of our human an- 
atomy! Again, we can almost hear Michelangelo’s subcon- 
scious exploding, ‘‘What! I tied to Mother’s apron strings? 
Sirrah! You are talking about God! I spin the sun and 
moon upon their way! Breasts indeed!’’ 

In many artists, of course, the bitterness and fury are 
quite missing as they serenely recreate their early Eden by 
going directly to the source. Obviously Tintoretto suffered 
from no such inhibitions as Claude Lorrain or Michelangelo. 
That great master of light could depict the origin of the 
Milky Way without a qualm. 

“Well, well,’’ you are perhaps saying, ‘‘we know that these 
old myths and religious stories contained a lot of deep, psy- 
chological truths. Freud told us all about that. And perhaps 
those old painters, especially the great masters of light such 
as Rembrandt, for instance, were under some such obscure 
influence as you suggest. But the truly modern artist 
doesn’t go in for the illustration of myths or of anything 
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else. He is just not interested in the sentimental minor poetry 
of light. He is dedicated to pure design and most especially 
to color. What about modern painting? What about all 
that nonobjective work at the Guggenheim Museum? Will 
you maintain that those artists, also, are inspired by the 
streamlike properties of light?’’ 


There is, of course, the easy answer that all color is 
light, a partial light where some elements of the spectrum 
have been absorbed while others are reflected, but this easy 
answer will require some elaboration before we can see that 
modern painters, far from being freed from the unconscious 
preoccupations here discussed, or from the Absolute, as 
André Malraux somewhat vaguely terms the old religions, 
are anything but masters of a completely detached art of 
painting. In pursuing this inquiry, let us glance at the 
historical development of Western painting in the light of 
the theories proposed above. It should not be necessary to 
point out the dominance of the Mother and Child theme in 
Byzantine mosaics or in Gothic painting, though perhaps 
the luminous properties of gold and, more particularly, the 
symbolic value of the haloed head which so exactly duplicates 
the nipple and the areola are not so apparent. But just con- 
sider the haloed head — how it does indeed duplicate the 
nipple and areola, how light does stream from it and, finally, 
how this simple device of encircling the head with an aureole 
automatically induces an attitude of beatific reverence. 


Gothic stained glass is another extremely relevant 
phenomenon and the one which comes nearest to prefiguring 
the aims and methods of modern painting. The pictorial 
element of the greatest and earliest glass is unimportant ex- 
cept upon the closest inspection where the totality of effect 
is lost. To all intents and purposes, these early windows are 
abstract designs, whose primary aim is to create an effusion 
of luminous glory where the haloes of the saints are usually 
the only distinguishable forms, even as the busty curves of 
some musical instrument remain a recurring theme in the 
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otherwise indecipherable colored glory of a whole school of 
modern painters. 

Passing now to the Renaissance, there is again no need 
to dwell on the almost obsessive ubiquity of the Madonna 
and Child. The only question is: Did the symbolism we have 
been surmising up to now lose in importance with the gradual 
dethronement of the Madonna in favor of the mythological 
or landscape subjects which commenced in the seventeenth 
century? We have aiready seen in our previous scattered 
studies that it did not. The Child itself may have Seen re- 
placed by the pre-historic, before-the-deluge, when-the- 
world-was-young, nude shapes of antiquity. The maternal 
forms may have been disguised in bosomy trees or distant 
mountains but the same preoccupation with an effusive glory, 
whether the more obvious light effects of Rembrandt and the 
Dutch or the multi-colored glories of the Venetians, continued 
unabated. 

We have already seen the significant link between Gothic 
stained glass and modern painting, but now it should be 
pointed out that the Gothic artist had one great advantage 
over his modern successor in that he was manipulating direct 
light. A burst of sunlight can transfigure the dullest window. 
A painter, on the other hand is dealing with reflected light 
and, if he is even to approach such a surcharged glory, he 
must be able to use the most powerful colors in their purest 
essence, and this even the Venetians or Rubens, committed 
as they were to representational painting, were unable to do. 
The deepest died crimsons and ambers of these artists could 
have burned with a splendor even more intense if the figures 
that wore these gorgeous vestments had not been obliged to 
take certain positions in space — this one a little grayer be- 
cause it is standing three feet behind that, not to mention 
the graying and diluting necessary to model even the most 
prominently placed. Consequently, when with Cezanne our 
modern artists set themselves to extract the last watt of glory 
from their pigments, their work was necessarily marked by 
a progressive abandonment of realistic form until they found 
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themselves doing the complete abstractions which we see to- 
day. Man is forever trying to ring the last drop of emotional 
ecstasy from his artistic endeavors. It was the desire of 
securing an ever vaster expanse of colored glass that raised 
the ever-more-skeletonized Gothic cathedrals to the one hun- 
dred and thirty eight foot vault of Amiens and which led at 
last to the crash of the even more thinly supported one hun- 
dred and fifty eight foot vault of Beauvais. Always the evo- 
lution of an art form degenerates into a sacrifice of all other 
qualities to the particular ‘‘Gimmic’’ which promises to 
quench the unappeasable thirst of the day. Always the limits 
of the possible are reached and that particular will o’ the 
wisp is abandoned for the time being. Modern painting is, 
perhaps, approaching such a point today. 

Before taking leave of the effusive glory of color, it 
should be noted how the actual process of painting a picture 
tremendously enhances for the artist the impression of an 
effusive glory which we have been considering chiefly from 
the point of view of the spectator. A picture starts with an 
idea and then a sketch but, whether the subject is real or 
imagined, the sketch contains no more than the germ of the 
finished work. Even in the sketch, there is exciting progress 
from the first gropings to something achieved and then, as 
the sketch is enlarged and especially as the final painting is 
worked over and over, there is (barring the very real danger 
of some death grapple with the Bad Mother) there is, I re- 
peat, an intoxicating crescendo in the resonance of the various 
colors. It is nothing short of miraculous how one color will 
bring out another, how some happy combination will make 
the same dull patch of gray glow with a smoldering fire. And 
through it all, the artist is the creator, the magician, extract- 
ing the last watt of color from his pigments, the last vibra- 
tion of glory. So all-engrossing is this process, especially 
when a picture is well under way, when the assembled pig- 
ments are actually ‘‘Giving’’ that there is a great temptation 
to draw the finishing touches out indefinitely rather than 
face the gropings and difficulties of beginning another pic- 
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ture. Cezanne, we are told, used to spend months on a single 
painting while a certain artist of our own day works on the 
same canvas for years. ‘‘A kisses’ strength, I think it must 
be measured by its length. By length, I mean duration,”’’ 
quipped Lord Byron and indeed in all pleasures deriving 
from our earliest ecstasy, the idea that the pleasure is endur- 
ing seems to be of an importance that overshadows the very 
quality of the pleasure. We have all heard children demand 
that the story go on and on even if it involves telling the 
same story over. We are all familiar with the interminable 
historical novel, so appropriately jacketed with a bosomy 
female, so happily dubbed ‘‘ Breastseller’’ by the trade. Even 
in more exalted circles, have we not here a clue to the endless 
sentences in the long-drawn-out cycles of a Proust or a Faulk- 
ner? To some temperaments, it would seem that there is 
nothing so distasteful as a period. 

But I must not digress even though this odd theory of 
Dr. Bergler’s illumines so many curious corners with startl- 
ing clarity. The painter, as just noted, derives the keenest 
pleasure from the mere ‘‘tuning up”’ of his pigments. More 
and more, this elemental pleasure is coming to be the be-all 
and end-all of modern painting. Nevertheless, there has been 
until very recently a large degree of subject matter in modern 
art and, in the great pioneers of the movement, in Picasso, 
Matisse and the rest, it is quite possible to distinguish an 
individuality and a personal system of symbolism. Is there, 
then, in such subject matter, however disguised or distorted, 
any corroborative evidence of our theories corresponding to 
Claude Lorrain’s cows and Roman ruins? 

It was that great modernist, Gertrude Stein, I think, 
who said, ‘‘When art goes abstract, it goes indecent,’’ or 
words to that effect, and, looking at Kandinsky’s glowing 
circles, it is not hard to see what she meant. Particularly 
would I like to call the reader’s attention to the watercolor 
of a small, abstract, but recognizably childlike figure looking 
up at a great sphere, the picture being called, appropriately 
enough, ‘‘Far Away.’’ There is, however, no need to use the 
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word ‘‘indecent.’’ The symbols of modern art are what 
the symbols of art have always been or, as the French say, 
**Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.’’ Kandinsky’s 
innocent disks are no more indecent than Van Gogh’s sun- 
flowers though those round, flaming shapes are as obviously 
symbols as Michelangelo’s dome itself. Once in a while, I 
must confess, Van Gogh does make me a little nervous. So 
obvious and frantic is his subconscious preoccupation, it 
seems as though the symbolic veil were about to be ripped 
away in an insane gesture and the naked facts revealed. 
But, speaking by and large, the symbolism of modern art is 
as discreet and elusive as that of any other period. 

No Legion of Decency is going to sweep down on Edward 
Hopper’s painting of a drugstore window, for instance, and 
an editor of LIFE MAGAZINE could note without blushing 
the artist’s marked preoccupation with the two old fashioned 
hanging globes of colored glass. No pickets paraded before 
the PARIS THEATRE of recent ‘‘Miracle’’ fame when, in 
a highbrow ‘‘Short’’, it showed the successive transforma- 
tions of Matisse’s sweater girl — her bountiful equipment 
rolling around inside her blouse like croquet balls until they 
finally came to rest, quite unexpectedly, in her shoulder pads! 
It was probably the most unabashed demonstration we shall 
ever see of the artist in the throes of resolving his Good 
Mother-Bad Mother problem — but no one threatened to 
blow up the theatre. And when TIME MAGAZINE recently 
featured Picasso on its cover, what typical Picasso motive 
was selected as the very hallmark of Picasso but that double 
depiction of the head, one full face and one profile two 
rounded shapes as meaningful as Monet’s haystacks or Hop- 
per’s drugstore globes and, quite fittingly below, in the man- 
ner of Gertrude Stein, some riddle of Picasso’s about recol- 
lections toasted on grills of blue! And indeed, all artists’ 
productions are the fruits of a forgotten recollection toasted 
on grills of blue — blue the color of distance; the color of 
Housman’s blue-remembered hills and of Claude Lorrain’s 
distant mountains; blue, the unearthly color of the windows 
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of Chartres; blue the color of yearning. 

Now the first and very natural reaction to a study such 
as this is for the reader to think of some painter or painting, 
possibly his own, and triumphantly ask me to spot the Good 
and Bad Mothers in the certain conviction that I won’t be 
able to find them. Or he may select a picture with some 
obvious masculine symbol, such as one of de Chirico’s fan- 
tastic towers, and remind me that there is such a thing 
as a man in the world too. In the latter case, I would point 
out that masculine symbolism is a secondary derivative from 
the feminine in which the male member is perceived as a 
kind of super breast. But the truth is that, in the great 
majority of pictures, the symbolism, whether masculine or 
feminine, whether predominantly of the Good Mother or Bad 
Mother, is so indirect, so tied up with the purely personal 
experiences of the artist in question, so complicated by the 
tendancy of symbolic systems to branch out in all directions, 
as to be inaccessable without a thorough-going psychoanalysis. 
of that artist. Indeed, if this were not the case, art would 
soon become a very tiresome business.* 

In conclusion, I would like to say a word or two about 
the unconscious recognition of the phenomena of which I 
have been speaking on the part of the spectator and, more 
particularly, of that trained spectator, the critic. I have 
already mentioned the ill disguised malice and fury with 
which some literary critics greeted Dr. Bergler’s book THE 
WRITER and PSYCHOANALYSIS. It is not to be ex- 
pected that art critics will be any more hospitable to a similar 


*Any reader interested in following the fantastic sort of masquerade 
an artist can put on to cover his egocentric preoccupation with himself 
in the dual role of the Good and Bad Mother is referred to the author’s 
illustrated book, THE LONG WAY HOME. There he will see how 
an identification of the Good Mother with the Gothic cathedrals of 
France eventually involved him with every aspect of French life 
and how the Bad Mother can be traced from picturesque market 
women and newsvendors to revolutionary furies to a fearsome nurse 
in Frankfort am Main. 
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incursion of their domain. It will be so much more flattering 
to the collective ego to go on writing about Art as Man’s 
answer to the finite limitations of his infinite longings and 
more in the same vein. It is remarkable, none the less, to 
notice — even in such passages of ambiguous eloquence — 
how inevitably the truth will be acknowledged at some point 
or other, thus confirming Freud’s observation that the cloven 
hoof will be paraded, flaunted, by those otherwise bent on 
the most inpenetrable disguise. Sometimes it will be a line 
of seemingly irrelevant comment, sometimes the choice of an 
illustration, sometimes a sudden heightening of the critic’s 
style as we remarked in the case of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
comment on de Chirico. A few examples will suffice. 

A recent omnibus review in the NEW YORK TIMES 
was entitled WHY MEN PAINT THE PICTURES THEY 
PAINT — an entirely matter-of-fact description of the 
undistinguished surveys of three periods of painting. There 
was, in fact, not a word to explain the momentous mystery 
proposed in the caption. Nevertheless, the illustration 
selected told the whole story more eloquently than any 
words could do. It was a painting called THE PHILOSO- 
PHER by Ribera and, like so many paintings of the period, 
it was, in the first place, a painting of light — light which, 
after a tender exploration of the philosopher’s spare and 
bony chest, falls in triumphant radiance on the two sheets 
of white paper which he holds in either hand...... 

Or consider the review of a book on Piero della Fran- 
cesca (Francesea’s Piero, most relevantly named of artists!). 
Here the illustration chosen was a ‘‘Nativity’’ inexplicably 
described as the most poetic of all Piero’s paintings — in- 
explicably, that is, until the eye travels from a singularly 
unvoluptuous and well enveloped Virgin to the two circular 
musical instruments in the hands of a pair of very masculine 


Finally let us turn to one of TIME MAGAZINE’S 
weekly selections of a popular or worthy painting. The ex- 
ample in question was captioned ‘‘The Bridge that Re- 
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freshes’’ — at first sight, a rather puerile play on the artist’s 
name, Koch, and the slogan of the Cocoa-Cola company. 
Examination of the picture, however, reveals a more relevant 
unconscious inspiration. A young woman is lying in bed, 
quite camouflaged as to basic forms except for the head and 
arms which are exposed. Again, as in Piero’s painting, the 
eye, rebuffed by the muffled form, is led upwards to a window 
where the two catenary curves of a suspension bridge appear 
foreshortened into almost diagrammatic parabolas and finally 
comes to rest on the twin, tenderly modeled, exquisitely 
highlighted white shades of an old-fashioned student lamp. 
The shift of attention from the baffling figure in bed to the 
ineffable, pearly shades is almost as obvious and inevitable 
as that in certain American Dairy Products advertisements 
where the eye glances from the coyly brasiered pin-up girl 
to the strawberry-crowned dome of ice cream in the cup be- 
side her. 

Piero della Francesca, John Koch and a strawberry 
sundae advertisement! An identical mechanism in each! 
Surely at this point our art critic is frothing at the mouth if 
indeed he has borne with us so long! And he is right! There 
is a world of difference between our three examples but that 
difference is a question of aesthetics. That is the province 
of the art critic. Let him resume his rightful role as high 
priest. Nor did we ever intend to cast him permanently in 
the part of baby sitter. Hard to swallow as the apron string 
imputation may be, this paper is in no sense an indictment 
of the artist as either sick or depraved. For all its nursery 
origin, the strange mechanism we have here discussed is the 
power which built the Gothic cathedrals with their sweet 
statues of the Virgin, their leering gargoyles, their equally 
enthusiastic representations of Heaven and Hell. It painted 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and created the long line 
of Renaissance Madonnas from earliest Ducio to Boticelli, 
to the delightful, humanized mothers of Raphael and the 
della Robias. It is implicit in all that men call beautiful and 
holy and at one season of the year, at least, all Christendom 
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falls briefly but completely under its spell. Once a year at 
Christmas, when the light of the sun itself fails us and winter 
twilight shadows half our day, like the artist, we kindle our 
own lights and candles and return to that wonderful, far- 
off day when a baby was the center of all creation, surrounded 
by adoring shepherds, kings ard heavenly hosts, a miraculous, 
improbable baby, yet strangely like our earliest conception 
of ourselves — a baby quite superior to and independent of 
His mother whose adoring face is lighted by a soft effulgence 
which flows, not from her, but from Him! 


Menemsha, Mass. 
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“Miracle of Milan”: 
Some Psychoanalytic Notes 
On A Movie 
by 


Alexander Grinstein, M.D. 


Recently a new movie by the famous Italian director, 
Vittorio DeSica, made its appearance in theaters throughout 
this country. It won the Grand Prize of the Cannes Festival 
and the Grand Prize of the International Critics in 1951. 
The New York Film Critics awarded it ‘‘First Prize’’ as 
best foreign film for the last year. Unlike his other pictures, 
such as ‘‘Bieycle Thief’’ or ‘‘Shoeshine’’, which express in 
a profound and deeply moving manner the intensity of 
human emotions in real life situations, this new picture 
evokes no such stirring experience. It is much more subtle 
in its appeal, yet delicate and sensitive in its understanding. 
DeSica, himself, describes the movie as a ‘‘fantasy.’’ ‘‘It is,’’ 
he says, ‘‘a fable -uspended half-way between whimsey and 
reality — a fable that is intended more for grown-ups than 
for children, but still nothing but a fable.’’ (1) 

The story and screenplay of the movie are by Cesare 
Zavattini, based on his novel Toto Il Buono, (Toto, The 
Good). He is DeSica’s closest collaborator and has also been 
the author of the script for ‘‘Shoeshine’’ and ‘‘The Bicycle 
Thief.’’ 

For the benefit of those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see this little film, I would like to sketch the plot. 
The picture opens with a scene of an old woman (old Lo- 
latta) discovering a baby boy in her cabbage patch. She 
raises him as her own child, and the first scenes indicate 


1. Cortesi, Arnaldo. DeSica on “Miracle of Milan”: New York Times, 
Sunday, December 9, 1951. 
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that she was a tender and very devoted mother to him. Two 
examples of this are given which are particularly noteworthy. 
Once, when some milk boils over the stove and makes a river 
down the floor, the old woman brings some toys and builds 
a city about the river. The other incident occurs when the 
old woman is on her death bed. There, sick as she is, she 
is teaching him his multiplication tables. This occurs when 
he is still a youngster (the picture does not indicate the 
exact age, but one surmises that it is when he is about the 
age of seven or eight.* After her death, the boy is the sole 
follower of the hearse at the funeral, which proceeds slowly 
through the streets of Milan. He is then placed in an orphan- 
age from which in the very next scene he is discharged on 
a bleak, dreary day, a grown lad, looking for work. He 
says ‘‘good morning’’ and smiles to all whom he meets, but 
no one pays much attention to him. 

During this day he is unsuccessful in his search for em- 
ployment, and in the evening a tramp steals his valise with 
his personal belongings. Toto, the hero, follows the tramp, 
and confronts him with the fact that he is the rightful owner 
of the valise. The tramp confesses that he took it because he 
liked it. Toto, feeling sorry for him, takes all of his own 
belongings (among which is a picture of his mother) out 
of the valise and gives the valise itself to the grateful tramp. 
Toto, having no place to sleep, asks him where he can find 
shelter, and the latter offers to share his abode with him. In 
the morning this turns out to be a tiny shack in a vast field, 
which is literally a dump, where other hoboes (barboni) and 
poor have also found shelter from the elements in similar 
structures. Almost magically, following Toto’s arrival, the 
sun’s rays penetrate the gloom and all the people run and 
cluster together to obtain its warmth. A wind comes up and 
demolishes the shacks. From then on building booms — 
everyone participates in the activity, being ready and willing 
to work and build a new city out of the available debris of 


*Press notices and reviews give the age variously as 5 and 11. 
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the dump. The morale is high, and everywhere Toto’s in- 
spiration and leadership is evident. We see him asking chil- 
dren how much 3 x 3 is, ete. He puts up multiplication ex- 
amples on the street signs to teach them ‘‘something worth- 
while.”’ 

A scene occurs when the land is bought by a millionaire, 
Mobbi, after an argument with another millionaire. While 
under the influence of anxiety, when surrounded by the 
‘‘poor’’, Mobbi insists on the equality of all people: all 
have noses, all have five fingers on their hands. 

A celebration takes place, where everyone is happy at the 
founding of the new community. There is musi¢e and dancing. 
Someone puts a pole, similar to a flagpole or Maypole, into 
the ground, and there is a gushing of oil. All are jubilant! 

From this point on, events progress rapidly, at an acceler- 
ated pace. One man, a kind of grouch in the community, in- 
forms Mobbi of the oil gusher. Mobbi’s men come, dressed 
in black uniforms, similar to the Black Shirts of Mussolini, 
and try to drive the people from their homes. Pandamonium 
breaks loose. Toto and his friends visit Mobbi in his palatial 
place of business, reminding him of his promises and speech. 
He gives them tea, is suave and polite, dismissing them only 
after he has dispatched more troops to the ‘‘rebelling’’ 
people. At first, Toto cannot believe that Mobbi would not 
keep his promise. However, when the troops arrive to end 
any further resistance of the people. and throw smoke bombs 
into their midst, calling for their surrender, he is forced to 
recognize Mobbi’s avariciousness. 

It is at this point in the film that the entire character 
of the play changes. Until now Toto’s influence has been ~ 
portrayed in a ‘‘plausible’’ fashion, but from now on the 
‘‘miracles’’ really begin, and all the stunts of trick pho- 
tography are employed. Toto climbs up the flagpole to wave 
a white flag of surrender to Mobbi and his men, since he 
must get through the blanket of smoke which by now has 
covered the little community. As he waves the white cloth, 
there suddenly flies through the sky the image of his foster 
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mother, portrayed in a somewhat translucent manner. She 
tells him that she has tried to come sooner, but could not 
get away. She gives him a white dove, which is capable of 
granting him any wish, even the moon that he had wanted 
as a child. He must not let it out of his sight or it will be 
taken from him by two angels who are following her and are 
trying to get it back. 

He descends the pole in eestatie joy, runs excitedly to 
the crowd of the departing people, kissing and hugging some 
of them while clutching the dove. He then bids them to blow 
on the smoke, and it retreats before them, blowing back upon 
and covering their enemy. Mobbi orders them to surrender 
or he will turn hoses with water upon them. Magically the 
entire populace is suddenly provided with fine quality um- 
brellas until the pressure of the water from the hoses dwindles 
to a mere trickle. Mobbi is furious. He orders his command- 
er to have his men fire upon the people. The man begins 
to give the order, but instead of the command to fire, h « 
compelled, against his will, to sing an operatic aria in a 
bass voice. Mobbi, enraged, orders him demoted. The second 
in command suffers the same humiliating fate, this time in 
a tenor voice, while the firing squadron becomes a supporting 
chorus. Another group of soldiers move to attack, but the 
ground turns to ice and they slide about in a ridiculous 
fashion. 

The populous is overjoyed, and regard Toto as their 
savior, a saint. Immediately, however, they turn to him to 
gratify their own personal whims and wishes — women ask 
for furs, men for millions. Some want furniture, others 
clothes (such as gowns, tuxedos, ete.). The entire picture 
is one of marked incongruity, as one sees these people in the 
direst of poverty, in the most squalid of conditions, sporting 
objects that are completely out of their realm. For example, 
one sees a couple dragging a huge candelabra to their little 
tiny shack, or a tramp with the shabbiest of clothes bouncing 
about on a silken sofa, ete. One ‘‘miracle’’ does stand out 
in particular importance: the request that a statue of a 
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beautiful girl in the square be turned to life is fulfilled. 

Complications arise as a white girl in love with a colored 
man begs to be turned into a negress so they can be married; 
he, in turn, begs to be turned into a white man. Both of 
their wishes are realized so that the end result is the same. 
Crowds swarm around Toto for favors of all kinds, and he 
finally gets away from them to join a girl (the little Edvige) 
whom he obviously has grown to like very much. He tells 
her the secret, that it is his ‘‘mother’’ who is performing 
these miracles. He offers to grant her any wish, even the 
moon. She, in turn, begs only for a pair of shoes. She gets 
one, but not the other, as the two angels (also in semi-trans- 
lucent appearance) find the dove seated on the window-sill 
and take it away. The search for the dove is on! In the 
melée that follows, Toto is kissed by the quickened statue, 
with a resultant reaction of intense grief and jealously on 
the part of his girl-friend, Edvige. He realizes that he loves 
Edvige and kisses her. They are very happy and both dance 
with joy. He offers her the sun, although he no longer has 
the dove, and with these words the sun rises, as it is now 
dawn anyway. Mobbi’s army marches in and the people, 
including Toto, are loaded into closed vans and are driven 
off. 

Edvige, in the meantime, finds the dove and runs after 
the van. She is joined by Toto’s foster mother, the oid 
Lolatta, who runs alongside of her. They are pursued by 
the two angels. While pursuing the van through the streets 
of Milan, a signal light changes. Edvige and the old Lolatta 
run through the light just as it is in the process of changing, 
while the two angels are forced to wait for the signal to 
change and a policeman to wave the traffic and them to con- 
tinue. Presently the girl catches up with the van and hands 
Toto the dove. By this time they are in the piazza of the 
Cathedral of Milan. The vans burst open and Toto tells 
them all to mount brooms. He and Edvige mount a broom 
(he in front and she behind him), and they fly about the 
cathedral and its numerous pinnacles, urging the others to 
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follow them. Soon all of the people have mounted brooms, 
which they take from the street sweepers, and in three files 
follow Toto and Edvige into the sky to that land where 
*‘good morning really means good morning.’’ Thus the film 
ends. 

This film presents two important psychological prob- 
lems: Wherein does the great appeal of this film lie? What 
actually constitutes the miracle in the film? 

This film is not in any way religious and makes no pre- 
tense of being so, although it is my understanding that it 
has been considered irreligious. Moreover, the film might 
be said to deal with a clash between communism and capital- 
ism, communism being represented by the little society of 
poor people, and capitalism by Mobbi and his henchmen. 
However, this too does not seem to be the main issue of the 
film. Cortesi (2) writes: ‘‘The suggestion made by some 
Italian newspapers that ‘‘Miracle of Milan’’ tends to excite 
social animosities, causes DeSica to come as close as he ever 
does to losing his temper. ‘I have no interest in politics’, 
he replies. ‘I am a member of no party, I am not a propa- 
gandist of any ideology. ‘‘Miracle of Milan’’ is inspired by 
nothing but a Christian feeling of human solidarity. In it, 
I speak the natural language of a man who does not close 
his eyes to the sufferings of his fellows, the language that 
Christianity has been speaking for the last twenty centuries.”’ 

DeSica, himself, says: (3) ‘‘ Although it has grotesque 
and fantastic elements, my latest film once again portrays 
the drama of the poor people who live their isolated lives 
in the midst of other men. 

‘*Yet the story is basically a fable. I must confess I was 
attracted by the idea of being able, in the contemporary idiom 
and using the most common form of expression, the motion 
picture, to create another version of the old and romantic 


2. Op. Cit. 
3. DeSica, Vittorio. DeSica Outlines his Steps to the Neo-Realistic 
Film. New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, December 2, 1951. 
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story of the rice man and the pauper. 

‘Tt is an uneven batile, but the pauper, with miraculous 
cleverness and courage, always succeeds in coming out on 
top in the end. Most often the force that drives and guides 
him is love and, in the end, it is goodness that is rewarded 
and evil that is punished. This is the story which men pass 
on from generation to generation as a lesson to children and 
a warning to adults.’’ 

During the entire film, a certain aura or quality persists 
which may be best described as definitely dreamlike. The 
rapid shifting of scenes, the magical wishfulfillment of the 
miracles in which all the wishes of the populace are granted, 
the ridiculousness of some situations (as for example, having 
two angels stopped by a traffie light), the liberal use of 
symbolism, all give it the character of a dream. This gives 
us a clue as to the appeal of the film, namely, that just be- 
cause it is like a dream, anyone can participate in it and 
weave into it a gratification of his own personal unconscious 
wishes. 

The underlying thesis of the film is that all of one’s 
wishes can be fulfilled, wishes of a conscious nature, or ego 
wishes, such as reality desires, as well as wishes that are 
infantile in their origin. It is interesting that it is this very 
fact of wish fulfillment that is used on the billboards and 
advertisements of this film. Some examples of this are: 
“Your most intimate desires——’’; ‘‘You are in this pic- 


ture——’’; ‘‘Your most intimate emotions **Vour 
most secret desires ’; **An uninhibited comedy 
**With all the humanity, passion and power . . . DeSica now 


turns his master’s touch to a great human comedy of the 
‘lonely ones’ who dare believe that man’s deepest longings 
can come true——’’, ete. 

In its structure the film is elaborated according to the 
typical structure of a daydream. Freud writes: ‘‘The activ- 
ity of phantasy in the mind is linked up with some current 
impression, occasioned by some event in the present, which 
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had the power to rouse an intense desire. From here it 
wanders back to the memory of an early experience, generally 
belonging to infancy, in which this wish was fulfilled. Then 
it creates for itself a situation which is to emerge in the 
future, representing the fulfillment of the wish. This is 
the daydream or phantasy, which now carries in it traces 
both of the occasion which engendered it and of some past 
memory. So, past, present and future are threaded, as it 
were, on the string of the wish that runs through them all. 

‘*A very ordinary example may serve to make my state- 
ment clearer. Take the case of a poor orphan lad, to whom 
you have given the address of some employer where he may 
perhaps get work. On the way there he falls into a daydream 
suitable to the situation from which it springs. The content 
of the phantasy will be somewhat as follows: He is taken 
on and pleases his new employer, makes himself indispens- 
able to the business, is taken into the family of the employer, 
and marries the charming daughter of the house. Then he 
comes to conduct the business, first as a partner, and then as 
successor to his father-in-law. In this way the dreamer re- 
gains what he had in his happy childhood, the protecting 
house, his loving parents, and the first objects of his affec- 
tion. You will see from such an example how the wish em- 
ploys some event in the present to plan a future on the pat- 
tern of the past.’’ (4) 

One can readily see how, in the movie, Toto, after leav- 
ing the orphanage and not finding anyone who will respond 
to his friendly ‘‘good morning’’, weaves the fantasy (the 
rest of the movie) where he becomes successful, attains in 
a thinly modified way his past, but in a new society, and 
achieves his wish that he is then transported into a land 
where ‘‘good morning really means good morning.”’ 

The dominating theme about which the entire film re- 
volves, and, which seems to me to account for its specific 


4. Freud, S. The Relation of the Poet to Daydreaming — Collected 
Papers IV, p. 177-178. 
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appeal, is the relationship of Toto to his foster mother, 
whom he actually regards as his mother. Toto, it will be 
remembered, was abandoned by his ‘‘natural’’ mother in 
a cabbage patch. He was abandoned by the Oid Lolatta, 
whom he came to regard as his ‘‘mother’’, by her death. 
Such an interpretation on the part of children to the death 
of a parent is a familiar one in psychoanalytic work. He is 
literally abandoned by the orphanage, which turned him out 
into the world without any manifest provision for his lodg- 
ing or work, even though he is now a grown man. As a result 
of these experiences, Toto is motivated by a powerful in- 
fantile wish to return to his mother or to establish once more 
a anion with her. It is this longing which is expressed 
throughout the film, becoming particularly apparent when 
this wish finally becomes gratified at the time of his actual 
reunion with her above the cloud of smoke, while he is on 
the pole. This event must be considered the first of the real 
‘‘miracles’’, being the first spectacular event in the film 
where any ‘‘trick photography’’ is used. 

That Toto was very much influenced by the memory 
of his foster mother is affirmed by many examples in the film. 
Psychoanalysis teaches us that when object relations fail or 
are disappointing, identification with the unsatisfactory love 
object takes place. By means of this mechanism of defense, 
the individual can retain and preserve the love object within 
himself without the necessity of giving it up. Such a mani- 
festation may be observed in Toto’s character structure. 
There is a certain femininity about him which is unmistake- 
able. We get the first indication of this in the incident when 
Toto gives the tramp his valise after removing from it its 
contents, including his mother’s picture. This action express- 
es the statement: ‘‘The image of my mother is of paramount 
importance to me. You may have my valise for I will be as 
kind and as generous to you as my mother was to me when 
I was a child.’’ The very next morning we see how he plays 
with and protects a child from the windstorm. His actions 
are very maternal in nature. More illustrative than these 
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examples is the manner in which he asks children, ‘‘How 
much is 5 x 5, or 3 x 3?’’ In this way he clearly acts like 
his foster mother teaching him the multiplication tables. 
The situation is carried further by his insistence on actually 
changing the names of the streets of the little community 
to examples of multiplication. In this we see the mechanism 
of his identification with his ‘‘mother’’ carried to a high 
degree. Not only is he like his mother in this activity, he 
actually is his mother. Even in the task of building the 
community of dwellings out of the debris of the field, he acts 
out the behavior of his ‘‘mother’’ when she built a city out 
of toys for him on the floor around the river of spilt milk. 
In his giving the people their wishes, assigning them their 
dwellings, and later in his granting them their ‘‘wildest de- 
sires’’, when empowered to do this with the aid of the dove, 
he acts like the good, kind, indulgent mother. One distinctly 
has the impression that the mother gratified his own demands 
a great deal, regardless of how difficult they may have been. 
She would have given him the moon if it were possible. 
The theme of Toto’s reunion with his dead mother re- 
minds me of a dream which was told to me by a male homo- 
sexual patient. He had in reality lost his mother at eight 
years of age, and his entire life had been influenced by his 
reaction to her death. In fact, one important determinant 
of his homosexuality was his identification with his mother. 
He had never accepted her death, utilizing the mechanism 
of identification to keep her alive, within himself, so that 
he would not have to part from her or mourn for her. He 
persistently avoided this task in his analysis, and finally, 
for various reasons, interruption of treatment became neces- 
sary. The dream in question occurred during the night pre- 
ceding the second last analytic hour. In the dream he is in 
a strange, beautiful land, which he somehow thinks must be 
heaven. There he meets a woman, who looks like a friendly 
neighbor lady, but he recognizes in the dream that it is really 
his mother. He is very pleased. In his associations he recog- 
nized his wish that the analysis give him back his mother. 
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If it did not, it was of no value to him. At least in heaven 
he hoped that he would be reunited with her. We discussed 
the interruption of his analysis and he indicated that he 
did not want to say ‘‘goodbye.’’ To avoid this he telephoned 
me, cancelling his last appointment, rationalizing this on 
the basis of it being ‘‘unproductive anyway,’’ and ‘‘I don’t 
think it would be of any use or value.’’ Thus, in his fantasy 
life he continued his identification with his mother avoiding 
the traumatic separation from her, and maintaining the hope 
that he would be reunited with her. He did not appear for 
his meeting with me, as his mother did not appear to him, 
thus doing actively what he was forced to experience pas- 
sively at the time of her death. In dealing with this material, 
we see a parallel with the way in which Toto handled the 
material of his ‘‘mother’s’’ death by identification, without, 
of course, any manifestations of overt homosexuality. 

In his behavior of doing good for all the people of the 
community we are able to see another tendency, in addition 
to that of identification. One has the feeling that Toto was 
doing this for his mother, as though he was attempting to 
satisfy some great ambition. What, after all, could be an 
expression of greater success than for a foundling, an or- 
phan, to become the builder of a city? This accomplishment 
can then be presented to the woman of one’s dreams. Freud 
has said: (5) ‘‘In young men egoistic and ambitious wishes 
assert themselves plainly enough alongside their erotic de- 
sires. But we will not lay stress on the distinction between 
these two trends; we prefer to emphasize the fact that they 
are often united. In many altar-pieces the portrait of the 
donor is to be found in one corner of the picture; and in 
the greater number of ambitious daydreams, too, we can 
discover a woman in some corner, for whom the dreamer 
performs all his heroic deeds and at whose feet all his 
triumphs are to be laid.’’ In the film we see how, after he 
has possessed the dove, and has broken away from the de- 


5. Op. Cit., p. 177. 
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manding crowd, he goes to Edvige and offers her anything, 
‘feven the moon.’’ 

It is very interesting that if we follow this line of think- 
ing we are confronted with the fact that Toto actually lays 
his deeds at the feet of his mother, when on the pole,, but 
at a time of his virtually complete defeat and surrender. It 
seems strange that this should be so, unless we consider the 
fact that although he had in truth preached a great measure 
of success, his despair and disappointment that Mobbi 
should fail to keep his promise forced him regressively into 
the position of wishing for his mother’s presence more than 
ever. He longs for her help and her guidance as he did during 
his childhood. The incident on the pole thus represents a 
fusion of three impulses: first, the desire to show his mother 
the extent of his accomplishments, that he had virtually 
built a city; secondly, that his triumph had collapsed at the 
very pinnacle of its glory, and that he needed her help and 
her consolation ; third, and perhaps most important, was the 
gratification of the wish that his mother had not actually 
died, so that he would have been spared the painful, traum- 
atic effects of separation from her. 

His longing for his mother, the desire to have her back 
in life, is portrayed in a very skillful manner in another way 
in the film. A statue of a beautiful girl is discovered by 
two men in the debris during the construction of the city. 
They quarrel as to who is the rightful owner but Toto inter- 
feres, and the statue is placed in the center of the little com- 
munity. Later when Toto, with the help of the dove, is able 
to perform ‘‘miracles’’, he is asked to turn the statue into 
a live girl. He does this and she even subsequently kisses 
Toto, as his already been indicated. This sequence is es- 
pecially interesting in view of the fact that it is here that 
Toto’s wish to bring the dead back to life is gratified. There 
are some pertinent details which indicate a striking parallel 
with his own childhood. At the time of his ‘‘mother’s’’ 
death, he observed through a keyhole two men, physicians, 
holding the wrists of the dying woman, as they felt of her 
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pulse, while carrying on a voluble discussion. In the dis- 
eovery of the statue, Toto participates in her disinternment, 
and saves her from the two men who argue about her. In 
his action of bringing the statue to life, he undoes the death 
of his mother. This sequence of events is demonstrated once 
more when he ‘‘saves’’ the little community from the two 
millionaires who argue volubly as to its possession. 


My impression is that the true miracle of this film has 
to do with Toto’s ‘‘raising the dead’’, while the other 
‘‘miracles’’ are subsidiary to it. They express the thought: 
“‘Tf I could bring my mother back to life, then I could do 
anything.’’ This wish stands out in sharp contrast to the 
wishes of the people, for their requests seem to be rather 
incongruous considering their lack of other, more important 
necessities. It is largely this theme and its elaboration which 
constitutes the major appeal cf the film. It permits the ex- 
pression of the fantasy that the object relations of one’s child- 
hood ean be revived and appear as beautiful and as vivid as 
ever before. This may be readily seen in the type of adver- 
tisments which are used for this film, such as those mentioned 
above. The fantasies are not altered in any way by the pas- 
sage of time, and even the unconscious content of these fan- 
tasies can be expressed and gratified. 


In Toto’s wish for his *‘mother’’ the expression of vari- 
ous sexual tendencies may be observed. His relationship to 
his ‘‘mother’’ is idealistic, almost worshipful on the one 
hand, and yet, on the other, is obviously sexual. We may re- 
member that she is portrayed as an old, rather sexiess, un- 
married woman, while his own birth is shown to be in ac- 
cordance with the infantile sexual theories, i.e., that his 
**mother’’ found him in a cabbage patch. This concept of 
birth serves to deny any sexuality on the part of the mother, 
and is similar to the account of the birth of the hero as dis- 
cussed by Freud (6) and Rank (7). Furthermore, when we 
consider the expression of the sexual theme in relationship 
to his mother, we see this symbolically portrayed in his 
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achieving the union with her after he has climbed up the 
pole. It becomes fully epitomized in his being kissed by the 
half-naked quickened statue, against his will. 

One would venture to suspect that in view of Toto’s un- 
resolved conflict with regard to his mother, there would be 
some manifestation of a disturbance in his relations to women. 
We are indeed able to see indications of this in his relation- 
ship to his girlfriend, Edvige. His very meeting with her 
is interesting. She is a maid in the employ of a rather ag- 
gressive woman, Signora Altezzosa. Accidentally, while emp- 
tying a bucket of water, she spills it on Toto. Her employer 
is furious and calls her ‘‘impossible.’’ Toto springs to her 
defense, assuring Signora Altezzosa that not only is this all 
right, but that he actually enjoys having water spilled upon 
him. To prove this, he picks up a pail and douses himself, 
clothes and all, with water. Later, Edvige gets a pail of 
water and playfully, to his surprise, deliberately throws it 
upon him. He laughs, then joins a group of men by a fire 
to dry himself. His relationship to her is friendly and rather 
‘*platonic.’’ When he offers to give Edvige anything she 
wants, ‘‘even the moon’’, having the magic dove in his pos- 
session, the relationship is still somehow not portrayed on a 
genital level, but on a mother-child basis. It is only after the 
quickened statue kisses him, that he is able, in reaction to 
Edvige’s outbreak of sorrow, to kiss her. After that the re- 
lationship between them becomes more sexualized, symbolized 
by the climbing of poles and jumping about. The scene 
where Edvige and the Old Lolatta are running after the van, 
in which Toto and the others are being carried off, is a means 
of expressing an identification between them. It is only after 
this identification is made that Toto is able to get back the 
dove and subsequently fly off with Edvige, mounted on a 
broom, into the sky. 


6. Freud, S. Family Romance, Collected Papers, Vol. V. Hogarth Press. 
7. Rank, O. Myth of the Birth of the Hero. J. of Nervous & Mental 
Diseases, N. Y., 1914. 
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The significance of this sequence of events is interesting. 
His relationship to his girl friend begins with a rescue (from 
her employer) just as we would suspect from his wish to 
rescue his mother from death. He is able to turn to Edvige 
sexually again after a rescue, this time from her feelings 
of sorrow. Actually, he is able to do this only after he gets 
the dove from his mother. The explanation for this, symboli- 
eally, is that he is able to turn toward heterosexuality, and 
possess a bird (penis) only after his mother has come to life. 
He no longer needs to feel guilty for any feelings of aggres- 
sion he may have had toward her, which he felt were re- 
sponsible for her death. Nor does he need to feel guilty about 
his anger at her dying and leaving him. He can now feel 
free to use his penis for genital expression without inhibi- 
tion or anxiety. Moreover, his mother’s appearance enables 
him to express his libidinal impulses, as they no longer need 
to be bound to her, but may now be shifted toward another 
love object (to Edvige), in the image of his mother. 

The sudden acquisition of the dove gives Toto the ability 
to perform all kinds of miracles. The significance of the 
dove is that it actually represents, on one layer, the mother, 
as he himself admits. It is interesting, in this connection, 
that the two angels represented as men are capable of taking 
the dove away from him. Our knowledge of the circumstances 
of the Old Lolatta’s death lead one to suspect that that two 
angels who can snatch away the dove once more, must repre- 
sent the two doctors who stood over her and took (literally, 
**took away’’) her pulse. On another layer, the identification 
of the dove with the penis means that upon acquiring it he 
develops a magical omnipotence by which he ean literally do 
what he wants for himself and for others. This newly gained 
power must be equated with his becoming sexually potent. 
The dove, like the penis, becomes the source and executive 
organ of gratification of his sexual impulses. 

The most vivid example of his prowess, as a result of 
his newly acquired strength, is his victory over Mobbi. The 
latter represents a typical father figure by virtue of his 
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control over men, his wealth, and his influence. In the be- 
ginning of Toto’s relationship to Mobbi he is obviously 
very admiring of him. When he goes to the latter’s palatial 
edifice he appears to trust him and feels certain that he was 
sincere in his speech about th equality of men. This rather 
tender relationship to a man has also found previous ex- 
pression in his association with the tramp whom he had be- 
friended and with whom he is associated throughout the film. 
This indicates the ambivalent nature of his relationship to 
men — one full of admiration and love, and at the same time, 
one full of hostility and aggression. This is particularly ap- 
parent in Toto’s use of his newly acquired power. He pushes 
back the latter’s smoke, he renders his water ineffective, and 
even causes the stream to dwindle in the hoses — a thinly 
veiled symbol of castration. He renders Mobbi’s men in- 
capable of even issuing the command to fire, reducing them 
to a chorus. And finally, in the last scene, he flies off with 
Edvige (identified with his mother) into the sky. His mother 
had come from there to join him, and he returns to heaven 
with her substitute. The meaning of this, then, is that in 
front of his father, under his very nose, he flies off with 
mother (or her substitute) and gratifies his Oedipal striv- 
ings. The girl behind him on a broom handle represents a 
reversal of the normal positions of the sexual act, and is 
also an expression of his own passive feminine tendencies. 
The psychological appeal of this little film may thus be 
understood from a number of different aspects, all of which 
deal with the possibility of gratification of one’s wishes 
without any reproach or embarrassment. It approves the 
gratification of all manner of ego and reality wishes, ranging 
from whims such as a silk couch amidst the direst poverty, 
of the serious desires as change of color in the negro and white 
couple, and such profound wishes as the fact that the dead 
ean return to life. In many instances these wishes may be 
found to have their infantile roots. A powerful infantile 
wish, intimated in this film, is that, after all, there is no 
necessity to separate from mother, that she is omnipresent, 
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and is ready to help in any moment of dire need. It is this 
aspect of the film which gives it its nostalgic character. On 
the deepest level, the film expresses the wish that instinctual 
strivings of all kinds, particularly one’s Oedipal strivings. 
need not be abandoned because they too can be gratified. 
This is entirely in keeping with Rank’s findings in ‘‘Das 
Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage’’, where he demonstrated 
the ubiquity of the Oedipal complex in literature. In view 
of all of these themes, it is easy to understand the nature of 
the appeal which this production evokes. 

A final question may, of course, be raised as to whether 
this film was deliberately constructed to portray just this, 
whether the author of the seript consciously figured out a 
scheme for the detailed portrayal of such unconscious mate- 
rial on the basis of psychoanalytic understanding. Actually 
this makes little difference. Editha Sterba (8), in answer to 
a similar problem writes: ‘‘If, however, we remember that 
the creative process, the artistic transformation of the ‘naive 
aay-dream’ always takes place in the unconscious, then we 
may expect that even the creative artist who is under the 
influence of psychoanalysis will not be able to represent ev- 
erything so clearly and make everything so conscious that 
no task is left for the psychoanalytic examination of the work 
of art.’’ It would, indeed, be very difficult to conceive of 
anyone being able consciously and deliberately to put together 
such a collection of details that are so consistent and so co- 
hesive in their entirety, without the utilization of their own 
unconscious processes. 


18700 Woodingham Drive 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


8. Sterba, Editha. The Schoolboy Suicide of Andre Gide’s Novel, 
The Counterfeiters. American Imago, 1951, Vol. 8, pp. 307-320. 
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Three Artists 


An Essay on Creative Urge 
and Artistic Perturbation 


By 
Joost A. M. Meerloo, M. D. 
[ 


There is nothing so confusing as reading about modern 
art and the manifold exclamations about what real beauty is. 
A psychological investigation of artistic motives may give us 
a better understanding if we evade the pitfall of reducing 
too much to simple factors in childhood, which play such a 
tremendous role in neuroses. The mystery of human creation 
is related to the mysterious difference between man and, 
animal. 

What is it in man that tries to come to a purer realiza- 
tion through all the pains and sorrow of the creative act? 
What is that urge, that expresses itself in forms and colors 
or musical sounds through all the ages? Is this actually a 
psychological question? Are we allowed to dissect analytical- 
ly the only permanent creations of human living, thinking 
and acting? Yes, we have to, because the creative artist 
lives in each of us. Art is not only creation of beauty, it is 
also communication, human expression, and as such every- 
body produces and reforms the art of his time. Every cre- 
ative act is part of the general creativity of an epoch. 

Perhaps someone will say that I am not allowed to raise 
mere psychological questions when we meditate about the 
arts and eternal beauty. Here is something created beyond 
the mechanics of the soul. He may be right, but in everyday 
practice, when we come in touch with the miracle of the crea- 
tion of beauty we feel and reexperience something of the 
emotions of the creator. Unwillingly we identify with the 
creative artist. Art arouses our own emotions and daydreams. 
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We are perhaps ourselves possessed by that tremendous urge 
which in itself expresses and creates lasting symbols. It 
may be that for the artist all faculties of his soul speak 
and act in one upheaval of creative ecstasy. Nevertheless, 
he cannot rid himself completely of the sturdy ‘‘I’’, that 
moves his creative urge unwillingly in certain unwanted 
directions, closing him off from his deepest emotions. Often 
he wanted to give shape to something and could not. Be- 
tween creative urge and creation stands always the limited 
man, the creator with all his fickleness and limitations. 


That is the great question that touches us. How is our 
creative urge transformed? How are our primary instinctual 
drives and emotions creased and plaited to final production? 
That is a difficult question belonging to the borderlines of 
psychology. Every human being knows, however, that his 
creative moods — and his artistic powers — have the most 
subjective and personal past; but hardly anyone is able to 
translate those early mental processes into words. Psycho- 
analysis reaches not always those deep unconscious regions 
of the mind where the transfer of magic wishes into remain- 
ing tokens can be observed under the microscope of analytic 
method. That is why it may be also good to study the prob- 
lem of the creative genius, of the great artist, with a dif- 
ferent approach and to analyze the moment we meet his 
creation and the awe and perturbation we feel when we see 
his work. For creating and seeing both are emotional re- 
lease, artist and observer both relive creative dreams. 

The artist is always in a peculiar relation to this work. 
Sometimes he is creator, sometimes listener and observer, 
sometimes the philosopher, who wants to penetrate the mys- 
tery of reality with his looking eyes. 

Have you ever watched a painter painting his landscape 
or a sculptor modelling his sculpture? Sometimes he is 
frenzied, full of creative ecstacy, working and working, 
changing and modelling. Sometimes he steps back and be- 
comes the critical observer of his work, then he nears his 
painting again, as if there were a conversation going on be- 
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tween him and himself in different dimensions. Or, he be- 
comes quiet, he becomes the meditator absorbed in his object, 
knowing that he can never catch reality, as he should like 
to do. What this reality is, we sometimes find through deep 
analysis of the yearnings of the infantile past. It is a new 
world instead of an old one; it is sacrifice of old instinctual 
gratifications (Freud) in order to eternalize the self. It is a 
primary fight against death and deprivation; it is magic in- 
corporation to fortify ourselves and to get rid of the fear of 
isolation. 

Those different attitudes towards their product we find 
in all artists. Some are more creative, full of fire, uncon- 
cerned about what other observers will say. Others are pain- 
ful observers of their work, always asking what the public 
will say. The philosophers among the art-creators are the 
lonely men, who create conscious of their pain of creation, 
nevertheless following their destiny, without the ecstasy of 
the ‘‘divine’’ creator and without the lust to create for a 
publie. 

Those different attitudes are represented by the short 
portraits of three painters I give in this essay. But before 
turning our attention to the men, we will have to consider 
the creation, the piece of art itself.* 


II 


There are two different worlds in the object of art that 
move us to go up into the new vision. There is first the object 
itself, that which we call art, seen as a pure real object, apart 
from the creator and contemporary mode. There is second, 
the power of a universal creativity we experience and realize 
in creative men. We realize that a whole history of subjective 
feelings and urges finds its expression in the finished product 
of art. We recognize it as an externalization of inner turmoil 
and unconsciously we identify with this message from the 
artist’s unconscious. 


*Rank O. Art and Artist. New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 
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He who experiences and enjoys art lives in a world of 
emotions between these two poles: the ‘adaequatio’ of the 
art object and his personal reaction and interpretation. In 
every encounter with an object of art two unconscious worlds 
match each other. Those two currents are nearly inseparable 
in our final judgment, as long as art overwhelms us and our 
unsolved problems, as long as the artist himself is fascinated 
and dredged by the forces that move him. 


We mortals try to penetrate the eternal reasons of the 
universe. Although we are but children of our own epoch, 
we try to test the essence of our lives with eternal values. Our 
highest valuation in art is given to those works, those creative 
communications, which we believe will outlive our own short 
liking. 

If, however, our period of time is full of burning pas- 
sion and emotion, then our judgment is more limited by the 
current mode of appreciation. It is the special vocation of 
historical and psychological study to measure our own period 
with more constant values. 

Art is the substantialized emotion, a projection of spirit 
in material. It is the archaic rebellion of the infant against 
his drives. In a magic gesture he builds uis own world; in 
escape for a dangerous reality, full of anxiety, he starts to 
build his own reality. We may say it also in this way: in 
an early phase of development creative defenses are built 
against fear arousing instinctual impulses. But art is more 
than that; it is at the same time magic control and communi- 
eation of victory. 

When the contemporary recognizes and realizes that 
his own emotions and perturbations are greater and more 
purely expressed by the artist, then he will value him most. 
The contemporary likes his fellow beings, because he recog- 
nizes in the other his own conflicts. He is elated by identify- 
ing with this creative conquest. But history goes on con- 
tinually and the passions of past epochs get lost in the con- 
tinual stream of life. 

If, however, the artist rises beyond the turmoil of his 
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personal conflicts, then art is not only pure emotion but also 
the serene rest of higher spheres, of harmony and ecstasy. 
Mental rebellion succeeded. Something is born in a new sub- 
stance, symbolizing the victory of the eternal human spirit 
over the hours that agonize the soul. This man is willing 
to pay with the pain of his own creation. That form of art 
is no emotional explosion, no impulsive expression anymore, 
but has become pure creative play. ‘‘L’art pour l’art’’, the 
play of arts for art’s sake is the human’s highest potentiality, 
it is magic, anti-biological, creativity, freed from the instincts. 
The art that can resist the passage of time is the harmonic 
rest, which victoriously leaves the arena of human conflict. 
To comprehend this form of art is revelation. The eternal 
arts are the revelations of the ages. 

The conflict of the artist lies in his eternal longing to 
grasp the deeper things of the world. The infant in his 
eradle begins already to reshape the ‘‘primary scenes’’ that 
frighten his soul. The artist’s desire is to catch the essence 
of objects and expressions and to reshape them. He knows 
vaguely that the wonder of beauty and something very ten- 
der lies far beyond the superficiality of everyday life, but 
his cold hands are often unable to give form to those 
images .. . and the unreachable things remain far away. 
It is tragic in man that he is an artist, that he tries to give 
concrete form to his eternal dreams, that he tries to replace 
the world of reality by his creative ecstasy. It is tragic in 
the artist, even when he is able to materialize some dream, 
that he will always be dissatisfied with this product of sub- 
stantiation. The deepest yearnings are not to be realized in 
material. To give form and substance is partly to betray the 
idea. 

Man is inwardly divided. He sees the universe with 
veiled eyes. He plays with vague imaginations and reminis- 
cences and he cannot trust his mind. The world of real things 
comes only partially to man’s attention. He sees only frag- 
ments and small parts that ask for his admiration; on the 
morrow his mind walks to other aspects of the world. Mostly 
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the smaller everyday problems in life touch him, and stimul- 
ate him to become more conscious until the moment that his 
dreams and longings fly towards other subtleties of life. 

That is the reason why in this chaotic epoch of history 
so many forms of the creative arts are so infantile and so 
unharmonious, so divided into different aspects of creation, 
touched only by one single aspect of life. The artists are 
caught in scholastic theories. We children of this time of 
transition have to become reconciled with the struggle for 
harmonious creation that is so full of inner conflict. In time 
the final serenity and reflection will come again. Yet we 
still have to bow to the fragments, whenever we long for 
the ideals. It may be that the source of creation will be dry 
when we arrive at this new serenity. Only the Gods remain 
creative on the lofty heights of life. 

Every object of art is a victory and a defeat. It is the 
artist who is victorious, because he conquered the inner 
tension and turned it into new forms and conceptions — an 
emotional vision became reality. It is the eternal self in 
the artist that is defeated, because again he was not able to 
express himself fully. That is why he has to repeat his crea- 
tive act again and again. The repetition compulsion of the 
creative artist handed on ornament and style to his pupils but 
left self-defeat and melancholy. 

The human mind is never completely transferable into 
material. 


III 


Vincent van Gogh shows us that continuous repetition 
of creative victory and defeat. Every creation of his is a 
tragic ery and a triumphant shout. It is dangerous when 
the artist becomes conscious of his deep dissatisfaction with 
his creative defeat. The being that cannot enjoy the ecstatic 
tension of creation must sink down into a depressive abyss. 
The continual struggle between ecstasy and defeat urges 
him to escape into himself. That may be one of the mechan- 
isms in the chaotic mental disease we call schizophrenia. Van 
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Gogh had symptoms of that disease. (1) 

Vincent is an example of the human struggle with an 
ideal, that destroys in the end both body and soul. His work 
represents several victories over an illusion—victories over 
a magic and haunted being, that always returned and that 
finally caught his mind. That is why his work is full of 
anxiety. 

We, his admirers, stand before this tremendous struggle 
in color and line, and we realize something of his victory 
over materials. Nevertheless, we can hardly imagine his 
demonic struggle and defeat. 


Van Gogh paints primitively, sometimes helplessly, with- 
out any technical skill. His brushes are directly moved by 
his passions and conflicts like a child that finger paints. Part 
of his work is not a picture of harmonic realities but an im- 
mediate spitting out of his inner troubles and a compulsive 
need to relieve tension. His demonic inner war is thrown 
directly on the canvas. It is difficult to imagine his defeat 
because we thrink from pathological life. We identify with 
the expressed beauty but shun the pathology. 


Nevertheless, Vincent’s struggle with his fellow beings 
and with his own nature, indicated new lines and currents 
in the art of painting. We who wish to understand him, and 
by that always mean to find a bit of ourselves reflected in 
him; we cannot help but bow our heads before that lonely 
ery of a sick fighter who was misjudged by his epoch. He 
wrote to his brother; ‘‘ Well, my own work, I am risking my 
life for it and my reason has half foundered in it, — that’s 
all right—.’’ (Letter 652, found on him after he had shot 
himself, July 29, 1890"). ‘‘I am working like one actually 
possessed, more than ever I am in a dumb fury of work. . . 


1. Jaspers, K.; Strindberg und Van Gogh. Julius Springer. Berlin, 
1926. Meerloo. Diagnostic dilemna around Vincent van Gogh. 
Psychiatr. Bladen, 1931. Doiteau et Leroy. La Folie de Van Gogh. 
Paris, Editions “Aesculape”. 1932. 
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Perhaps something will happen to me like what Delacroix 
spoke of, — I discovered painting when I had no longer teeth 
or breath.’’ (Letter 604). 


Vincent van Gogh has many admirers now; suffering 
always finds admirers. The admirer of his pictures is happy 
that he himself is not like his diehard fellow beings, but 
that he is blessed with understanding. He even feels exalted 
by this expression of human downfall. I always ask myself 
if the adoration of van Gogh does not contain something 
artificial and sensational. Many admirers do not appreciate 
his esthetic gifts as much as their own psychological reac- 
tion to it. The onlooker unwillingly enjoys the fact that he 
again disccvers the inner struggle and suffering of a fellow 
being; he reads it directly from the painting. This — our 
own identification and diagnosis before the painting — we 
worship more than the painting itself. 


Vincent is the tragic story of an artist, of a human life 
in its most discordant form because it was misunderstood by 
the artist himself. It was not his primary wish to create; 
he did not even know the technique. He had not longed to be 
an artist because his conscious philosophy was that it was 
more divine to live life well than to imagine it. However, 
unconsciously he was full of destructive impulses. When 
he could not cope with life he chose that tense form of imagin- 
ation that does not allow one to go back to reality. He was 
searching in those regions of the soul where man becomes 
lost and illusion and hallucination dominate the real rela- 
tions. 


Vincent is no apostle for a new art. His is the power- 
lessness that does not understand itself. He is the man who 
fights in a vacuum with color and line spasmodically, he 
holds fast to the languishing sun of twilight. Who amongst 


*The letters of Vincent van Gogh to his brother, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1927. 
Meier-Graefe J. Vincent. Munchen. R. Piper, 1920. 
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us dares to go down in such tragic dreams of beauty? .. . 
‘“‘They are vast sketches of corn under troubled skies, and I 
did not need to go out of my way to try to express sadness 
and the extreme of loneliness.’’ (Letter 645). 


Perhaps Vincent will say to us that the highest thing 
we are looking for—unity in our chaotic feelings—cannot be 
expressed in material. It lies behind our words, behind our 
eolors and behind our insufficient thoughts. 


Vincent wanted to reform his restless roaming and seek- 
ing into a prayer of beauty. This was his mental downfall. 


IV 


The Renaissance taught us for the first time in history 
the creative ideal of the ‘‘adaequatio’’ — beauty for the sake 
of the beautiful thing. In Antiquity, the arts were bound to 
the life of the State, and in the Middle Ages they were part 
of the sacred devotion. The ecstasy of pure beauty, however, 
has been known since the Renaissance with its new creative 
conquests of form and senses. After the gothic Middle Ages 
which lifted man away from the earth, a new more sensual 
world begins to flourish, larger and greater than the religious 
conception of those days. The landscape is conquered, full of 
mysterious beauties. A new firmament arises and the artist 
hardly knows what forms and sounds he will translate into 
new creation. He discovers a new human being, the proud 
and beautiful merchant. Woman acquires in his dreams 
more grace and color and form. The artist celebrates the new 
feast of the rediscovered senses. 


In that epoch the concept of the individual Western 
soul is born. That is the soul that wishes to understand for 
itself all that happens and that wishes to understand the 
deepest abyss of its own being. It wishes to see all that is 
human. The Western soul begins to be rather conscious of 
its expansion. Life is not static; the new soul realizes life 
as a continual growth and as an eternal evolution of archaic 
instincts. 
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Man discovers himself as a personal wavering incarna- 
tion between God and animal. 


Far beyond that epoch stands Leonardo da Vinci, look- 
ing with a detached but pure feeling, — ‘‘ Uomo Universale,’’ 


the universal man.* He wants to look toward the unknown 
without fear but goes always beyond his own discoveries, for 
after each discovery he will look again for a new unknown. . ; 
it is in that compulsion that his fear comes to the fore. 


It is a miraculous time, full of joyful excesses. Still 
fascinated by the classic ideal of beauty, artists begin to 
conquer the outer forms of things and they turn new material 
into manyfold creations, inspired by their new concepts 
of beauty. They are not only the devoted laborers recreating 
the Saints and the Mother Virgin again and again, as they 
did in earlier ages but they become more independent rulers 
of their material; new life enters into color and stone. The 
artist does not isolate himself in a monastery, but his spirit 
looks for a place in the created new form of art. 

Leonardo, however, is another kind of creator. He was 
a lonely man in the artistic exaltation of his epoch. His mani- 
fold gifts led him further than creative arts alone, led him 
further than his limits. His interest went beyond the tem- 
porary and fleeting that enchant our eyes. He was lonely 
because he was a man of destiny but did not understand his 
own vocation. He was the man who unconsciously saw deeper 
than others. His life was a continual struggle with the un- 
known, with a constant fear, a never ending experimenting 
with the tremendous mysteries of life. It is the tragedy of 
his life that he was too gifted, and that he never achieved 
his vision completely. As soon as an idea came to conception 
and the struggle with the unknown began, something greater 


*Goldscheider, L. Leonardo da Vinci. London, Phaidon Press, 1944. 
Von Seidlitz, W. Leonardo da Vinci. Vienna, Phaidon Verlag, 1935. 
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fascinated him; something beyond this conception always 
captured his imagination. 

Da Vinci was possessed by the tremendous magnitude 
of the phenomena of life. He was painter, sculptor, author, 
engineer, architect, alchemist and anatomist. Nothing human 
remained undiscovered for him. His life was expressed in a 
symphony of colors like autumn shows, a motley that 
gathered all the luxury of life in itself, the cold, the glamour, 
the richness and simplicity, happiness, sorrow, and love. His 
kind of extravagant beauty tried to keep past and present 
and future tensely in hand, — 

Like autumn, singing 

The song of hesitating downfall. 

Is the old man, 

Who tensely sticks to ancient luck 
But powerless lets go. 


He was likely to probe the deepest emotions in others. 
In his creation he wanted to incorporate God and Father and 
the whole Universe. He wishes to unveil all that the human 
face was hiding. He could identify marvelously well with 
his fellow men but he could experience nothing of this in 
reality. He, himself, remained poor in the midst of too great 
luxury. When the highest moment of ecstasy and creation was 
about to arrive, when in whirling poisoned state the ‘‘mysteri- 
um tremendans’’ should be revealed to him, then suddenly 
would come a great emptiness that turned the inspiration into 
a far away memory. Beauty was for him the creamy moment, 
an infantile reminiscence, that memory that we always carry 
with us as an unattainable illusion.* Leonardo lived life as 
something that already lay long behind him. He only realized 
the transitory beauty of the past or the feverish vision of a 
future struggle. 


*Freud, S. Eine Kindheiterinnerung d. Leonardo da Vinci. Ges. Werke, 
London, 1940. 

Sachs, H. The creative unconscious. Cambridge. Sci-Art Publishers, 
1942. 
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The study of his life shows us that miraculous collec- 
tion of memories. Nothing that ever touched his soul was 
allowed to be forgotten. It has to accompany him as a tragic 
tribute to a too lonely life. 

We encounter plans for aeroplanes and designs for div- 
ing boats and other ingenious instruments. He made plans 
for new towns and their defensive canals. Our eye is en- 
chanted by drawings of anatomical studies and the varied 
expressions of the human face. But when his longing to 
grasp the unknown did not get response, then, conflicts were 
transformed into real creative art. That is why almost nothing 
that he left us is completely finished, nor was ever repeated. 
His vision always enticed him to go further and further. 

A statue of a horseman—the bridled fury of the horse 
fixed in marble, but the horseman unfinished, still a cloth 
of stone as if no human hand could conquer that vision; the 
gloomy bust of a gray man for whom the stone had been too 
cold and the maestro had tried the warmer chalk; a land- 
scape melancholy and lonely, but in the background the great 
longing for sun and warmth; Mona Lisa the smiling eestasy, 
the ecstatic memory of satisfied Eros; a self-portrait, full 
of energy and of resignation at the same time, his face full 
of those lines which are the imprint of strong emotions. His 
struggle had been a lonely struggle. Every inner defeat 
was an accepted defeat and evoked the smile of knowing 
resignation. 

Leonardo is the first personification of the Western soul 
with its ideal of individuality and universal capacity. This 
ideal does not see life as a growth from phase to phase, from 
incarnation to incarnation, in the eternal course of life. 
Here, the human being is seen as a continuum, as a develop- 
ing group of possibilities, leaving nothing behind, carrying 
past, present and future within itself. 

For the artist it may be a tragic conflict when he out- 
strips his own evolution and always passes by the real ex- 
periences in dissatisfaction. Thus, he becomes a man who 
creates and writes and sings, who tries to bind himself to 
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realities, but who finds the happiness of creation constantly 
eluding him. Leonardo da Vinci was such a tragic poet. 
V 

Vineent and Leonardo, I see them both clearly. One, 
the fighting wanderer to whom life always fails; the other, 
the one who always passes beyond life. Art is for Vincent 
the escape from life that could not give him enough; for 
Leonardo, art is the retreat, because life was too rich in 
impulses. The humble outcast, who cried out in a symphony 
of colors, seems shrill beside the proudness of the man who 
could only see life as a long beautiful memory. Here, the 
lonely man—because he stood outside the ways of life—who 
finds in art his last comrade. There, also a lonely man—be- 
cause too many lives lived in him—who turned dissatisfac- 
tion into beauty. Vincent, the poor introvert, who binds 
himself spasmodically to reality with color and line! Leonar- 
do, possessed by reality, who tries to reach God in his dreams. 

Are art and beauty then a delusion? Is it only infantile 
reminiscence or a hallucinatory picture of how rich and full 
of love life could have been? Is it only a collection of ghosts 
and shadows for the decoration of human disability? Is art 
only creative madness beyond all reality? Is it only a 
poisoned and deluded state to disguise the tragic of life? 

There are aesthetes, who answer ‘‘yes’’. They say— 
‘*Because all life is a delusion, a short glittering of human 
striving, nothing remains to us but art and beauty as a last 
mental refuge.’’ The aesthetic catchword, ‘‘l’art pour 
l’art’’ contains a bit of that attitude—being poisoned and 
elated by creative beauty while far away life looks for its 
own creative ways. Are there pure arts? Let us not look for 
sterile formulae and definitions but rather reject those who 
consider the arts as a beautiful asylum for dissatisfied hours. 
Creative art is neither a neurosis, neither a wallpaper for 
a museum, nor a defense against the reality of life. How- 
ever, it does not exist without working artists; it does not 
exist without the creative urge in man, who may be neurotic— 
as sO many people are in our time—or of such dimension 
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that we don’t understand him. That divine urge in man is 
the forerunner of the perfect creation. It is never beyond 
the reality of life, never beyond the useful creation in the 
service of greater life. 


VI 


The Golden Age of the Dutch is the epoch of triumphant 
citizenship. The seventeenth century is the high time of the 
new merchants in their first imperialistic strivings. Power 
and luxury enter the harbors. It is a colorful time of spirit- 
ual tolerance mixed with mental narrowness. The religion 
is fixed in cold bare churches and the ministers harangue 
vehemently with their dogma. But everyday life sparkles 
as with the golden shine of a market day. The town is full 
of color and beautiful business. The daily work is in the 
service of the new mercantile expansion. Clothing has that 
powerful pomp that makes every citizen like a proud governor. 


There is a vague realization of life’s deeper questions. 
One is even tolerant of foreign philosophers and many 
learned men find refuge in Dutch harbors. 

When the merchant of the Golden Age came home late in 
the evening, after having finished his heavy daily task, he 
longed for rest and reflection. The day was full of activity 
and the joy of work; in the evening vague consciousness ar- 
rived about shapes beyond the daily restlessness. 

In that epoch, when every mercantile gesture was still 
beautiful, the Dutch Masters of Painting lived. In the be- 
ginning they still were the decorating servants of the abun- 
dant richness of those days. The merchant looked for some- 
thing additional in his room that could give a more festive 
color to his days. It might be his portrait, a huge still life 
of the food of the earth, a proud ship or a landscape. The 
artist had to paint trophies of the miraculous life of the 
owner as an ornament for his home. The creative art of 
painting is the keystone of those days. It is the abundant 
gaiety of everyday life. Merchant and citizen, governor and 
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artist—they all celebrate that feast together. Such was the 
style of the Dutch Masters, like every style an expression of 
the spirit of the time. 


But beyond his time rises Rembrandt.* He is greater 
and deeper and more complete than his fellow painters. He 
became in a free republic of adventurous citizens the first 
free, creating artist. He could liberate himself completely 
from his commissioners because he followed his own creative 
urge. Life burned more in him than the artists of those days 
eould understand. Rembrandt’s deep understanding became 
meanwhile, the tragedy of this creative giant. When at the 
end he fought himself really free from his affluent patrons, 
he was no longer acknowledged—his temporary glory had 
disappeared. He became older and wiser and his urge still 
grew. His work became more suffused with light and 
mystery. The daily circumstances became more difficult and 
sad. Nevertheless, the highest beauty of life lived on in his 
heart, and from that arose better and more essential pro- 
jections on his canvas. From his last self-portrait, a har- 
monious soul looks at you, a personality that has found equil- 
ibrium in his creation. We all share in that sublime, harmon- 
ious and fearless serenity when identifying ourselves with 
his sober gesture, with his purification of color and with his 
mystery of light and darkness. 


With Rembrandt we experience the harmony of a proud 
and expansive time, together with that unique feeling of peace 
that comes to us after a successfully fulfilled task. His art 
embraces the very moment of life: man, the struggling hero; 
nature, in majestic simplicity; the religious imagination in 
devout sublimity. Over all this lies the glow and ardor of 
enjoying deeply what belongs to life. It is as if any evening 
walk after a tiresome day were to lead us suddenly into the 
simplicity of nature and give us the direct grasp of all that 


*Martin, W. Rembrandt enzjin tijn. Meulenhof. Amsterdam 1936 
Van gelder, H. E. Rembrandt. Becht. Amsterdam 1946 
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is beautiful. Rembrandt is richness, for he created out of 
the fullness of life. 


Vil 


We cannot enjoy the artist’s work without a realization 
of his creative urge. Every object of art compels us to cer- 
tain identification. The artist always opens up something in 
us and he himself is fertilized by our latent potencies. His 
urge is purified because his fellow-beings lend him their 
inspiration. That is why mass and community stimulate the 
artistic form; of course they can also paralyze the creator’s 
movements. 

In this chaotic epoch, will Rembrandt’s pure ideal be 
recreated again? For, in him, art is no mere collection of 
beautiful fragments, and no escape from life. Rembrandt 
is the triumphant realization of life itself. 

That idea must still exist, that life itself is more impor- 
tant and more fertile than every theory of life and every 
eatchword on art. Only a time full of new creative life will 
produce such creative giants. 

There is something in the air. There are passions burn- 
ing and new ideas ripening which ask for new visionaries 
to give them new form. In so doing the creative mind has 
still to defend itself against confusing collective influences. 
Many an artist is hypnotized by the bewildering facets of 
our time. He is immersed in mass-feeling and mass-anxieties, 
but during his creative phase he is suddenly placed before 
the analysis of his own self. His hands may be active, but 
his inspiration is still hesitating. That is why his creative 
play grows primitive in aspect and why he regresses to 
imitation and repetition. His colors and lines become too 
infantile. His creation gets suffocated by abstract ideas. A 
peculiar philosophy of life and not creativity itself moves 
his pencil. His creation takes on a ‘‘magic’’ infantile aspect ; 
he brings archaic motives to expression. He is looking for 
new norms and values and sometimes he announces one of 
his crooked ideas as the upper truth in arts. But there is 
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something vital on the march nevertheless, if I am analyzing 


well what my eyes see. 
* 


In a chaotie time every spectator of art behaves like an 
intuitive but naive psychologist. He identifies himself with 
the communicated creative urge and its resulting eestasy. He 
listens to the resonance of sensitive strings in his own soul. 
Often because of his own ecstasy, he is not able to see the 
real creation. 

All kinds of artistic catchwords dominate as taboos 
for the artist and as barriers for the immature creator. The 
spectator looks through the veil of his subjective pertur- 
bations. But the time is coming when natural, fearless beauty 
will make the spectator quiet again. Then, all catchwords and 
all theories will evaporate into an ecstatic enchantment with 
the miracle of human creation. 


* * 


162 West 54th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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Proust and the 
“Torture-Theory” of Love 
by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


We pick out in love only those who 
are capable of satisfying our senses 
and agonizing our hearts. 

Marcel Proust 


To go through a ‘‘Proust period’’ has become a pre- 
requisite for the half-intelligentsia everywhere. What the 
poor readers get out of their wearisome period of indoctrina- 
tion in Proust’s modern classic is another matter. Officially, 
they dutifully admire; unofficially, they are bored. In gen- 
eral, they retain a vague feeling or impression, which might 
be characterized by the title of the fifteen-volume work, 
REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST, an unprecise trans- 
lation of the original title, A LA RECHERCHE DU 
TEMPS PERDU. The vague feeling is focused on one or 
more of the details used by Proust as significant vehicles for 
his recollections; perhaps on the triad: madeleine soaked in 
herb tea, two uneven paving stones, a starched napkin. These 
net gains from diligent reading march hand in hand with a 
certain element of self-reproach aroused by the book. ‘‘Too 
few recollections of my own,’’ one female patient complained. 
She had been looking through the window of my waiting 
room, and remarked, while walking into the appointment 
room, ‘‘If I were Proust, I could take that look at the park 
as my point of departure and tell you my whole past.’’ There 
was no irony in her statement; she made it with an air of 
deep regret, as though apologizing for her lack of ‘‘psycho- 
logical refinement.”’ 

To round out his ‘‘knowledge made simple’’ of Proust, 
the typical neophyte will always couple mention of his name 
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with a few odd bits of biographical data: Proust’s patho- 
logical attachment to his mother, his snobbism, the inertia 
in which he lived for decades, his asthma, his cork-lined 
room with sealed windows, his hypochondria, his homosex- 
uality. As a rule, the neophytes fail to see that there is a 
contradiction between the deep love he felt for his mother 
and Proust’s exclusive preference for men as love objects. 

On the level of intelligentsia, Proust is given credit for 
his two-story theory of memory, in which past and present 
are linked to become a unit. There is speculation on whether 
he knew of Freud’s work; for example, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica states: ‘‘He introduced into the novel an analytic 
method which has but a superficial resemblance to that of 
Meredith, but is more properly comparable with that of 
Freud.’’ His opinion that there is perpetual suffering in love 
is also acknowledged to be of interest, but the theory on time 
occupies the center of the stage. 

Despite the cursory attention paid to Proust’s theory of 
love, it is his most original achievement: nobody before 
Proust claimed that love is identical with unhappiness, or 
that the purpose of love is unhappir ss. 

Although a further scrutiny of Proust’s ‘‘torture-the- 
ory’’ of love will show that he was mistaken — he took his 
own masochistic elaboration for a universal phenomenon — 
his theory has the virtue and value of being entirely new, 
unlike the theory dealing with time and memory, which was 
profoundly influenced by Bergson, and probably by Freud. 

One surprising element in Proust’s own application of 
his time-theory is the fact that all his memories of the past 
are happy ones. Childhood is not a time of unalloyed bliss; 
analysis of neurotic and not-too-neurotic people alike has 
proved this point beyond doubt. Still, Andre Maurois, in 
his recent biography of Proust, (1) has summarized — without 
seeing the inter-connection — three elements, all of which 
indicate hapiness : 


1. PROUST, Harpers, New York, 1950. 
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Then the curtain rises on the episode of the bun [madeleine, 
little cake]. This is the first statement of the theme of in- 
voluntary memory and the power to reconstitute Time in its 
purest state. The Narrator’s childhood is evoked, and the 
whole country world of Combray emerges complete from the 
cup of tea in which the bun has been dipped. The essential 
characteristics of this magic world of childhood are: a) that 
it is peopled by good and powerful tutelary spirits who 
watch over the Narrator’s life and make it happy (the grand- 
mother, mother); b) that everything belonging to it seems 
to exist in a state of lovely enchantment — reading, walking, 
trees, church, the Meseglise “Way,” the Guermantes “Way,” 
the tinkling doorbell, metallic, interminable, shrill and clear, 
which announces Swann’s arrival or departure, water lilies 
in the Vivonne, hawthorns beside the steep hill path. All 
these things partake of the marvellous; c) the child is sur- 
rounded by mysteries; words and names seem to him to 
designate persons who resemble those in legends and fairy 


tales. (p. 165) 


A problem presents itself immediately: is this automatic 
or selective operation of of unconscious memory? According 
to Proust, happy memories rise to the surface automatically. 
Obviously, this slogan could not be sustained if one could 
prove that there had actually been unconsciously perceived 
unhappiness in Proust’s childhood. That such unhappiness 
was unconsciously perceived can be proved, since it remained 
enshrined in his severely neurotic, or perhaps schizoid person- 
ality. 

There was certainly, in his life, an over-solicitous mother 
and an over-solicitous grandmother. There was deep attach- 
ment to both mother and grandmother on the part of the boy. 
Still, the result — unconsciously — was ‘‘injustice-collect- 
ing,’’ hence oral-masochistie regression; plus homosexuality, 
hence (once more) oral-masochistie regression. In conscious- 
ness, as result of camouflage, idealization of both mother and 
childhood was visible. 

There are many facts in Proust’s life history and in his 
behavior patterns which point to his oral-masochistie regres- 
sion. To name a few: 
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1. His lifelong asthma, which began at the age of nine. 
Asthma is a psychosomatic condition which does not — as 
Maurois, relying on older theories, states — express ‘‘a nerv- 
ous affilication closely allied to a morbid craving for tender- 
ness’’ (p. 17). It is, instead, the dramatization of a maso- 
chistic fantasy expressing the opposite: the unconscious wish 
to be choked by the image of the pre-Oedipal mother. The 
fear is taken from the manual of ‘‘the septet of baby fears.”’ 
(For elaboration, see THE BASIC NEUROSIS, pp. 19 ff.) 


(2) 

hypochondria, a specific organ is unconsciously elevated to the position 
of a dictator, making the afflicted victim into the self-appointed serf — 
a purely mascohichistic technique. 


2. Proust was extremely sensitive to ‘‘offenses’’ which 
other people did not consider ‘‘offenses’’ at all; therefore, he 
was an injustice collector. As Maurois says: 


“One sometimes wounded him without meaning to,” said 
Lauris. “The real truth about him was that he had no belief 
in his fellow men, and was forever detecting non-existent 
reserves and coldnesses. Heaven knows what he read be- 
tween the lines! ...” Reproaches would arrive in writing. 
One might have parted from him at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and, on waking, find beside one’s plate at breakfast a 
thick envelope, delivered by hand, containing a letter in 
which he analyzed with pitiless lucidity everything one 
had said — and left unsaid. The invalidish life which he 
led, his “interminable nights of sleeplessness,” gave him 
every opportunity to apply his powers of imagination to 
disentangling the motives of his own behavior as well as 
those of his friends and intimates; and this bred in him that 
“genius for suspicion” to which all who knew him have 
drawn attention. (p. 77) 


How easy it was to start Proust’s injustice-collecting 
machine running at top speed can be seen in a letter he wrote 
to his beloved mother : 


2. Proust’s general hypochondria belongs in the same category. In 
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About that dinner, which you insist on calling, with such 
tact, my “party of tarts,” I have not yet fixed a day... 
because I can’t put it off, and because it is more important 
to me to arrange it before Easter than to bother about the 
bankruptcy* in which it looks like it will land me. I must 
give it at a restaurant, since you refuse to have it here... 
Calmette and Hervieu, to say nothing of the others, are as 
useful to me as Lyon-Caen is for Papa, or [brother] Robert’s 
bosses are to him. You give dinners for them, all right, 
without complaining that the house is going to be turned 
upside down. No matter how ill I may be feeling when 
the day comes, I shall be there. I find it very hard to be- 
lieve, unless you're acting out of spite, that what is possible 
in their case, is impossible in mine.. . 


Or, on another occasion: 


The party was, as you say, delightful thanks to the sweet 
way in which you planned it all, and to your talent of organ- 
ization. But I did have a grand cry after dinner, not so 
much because I felt upset by that ridiculous remark of 
Bibesco’s — and Papa’s most unfair rejoinder — as because 
I realized that one can rely on no one, and that people 
one has thought one’s best friends are capable of such 
fantastic lapses that, all things considered, they are really 
more trouble than they are worth. I have told Bibesco over 
and over again how the false interpretation you will put on 
the way I choose to arrange my life poisons my whole exist- 
ence, and that now I have resigned myself to the fact that 
I cannot prove you wrong... (Maurois, pp. 80-81) 


For decades Proust led the parasitic life of a wealthy 
playboy ; (3) no wonder his practical, wealthy mother and his 
hard-working father (a professor of preventive medicine) ob- 
jected. 

3. The fantasy of ‘‘refusal of food’’ (parties) played 
a prominent role in Proust’s thinking. A good deal of his 
poetic imagery is derived from that sphere. 


Jean Pommier has shown how predominant in Proust are 
images drawn from taste and eating. A tired face “breaks 


3. Despite his wealth, Proust constantly complained about being ruined. 
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up” like milk that has “turned”; a strip of red sky on the 
horizon at sunset has the solid consistency, the sharp edge, 
of a peace of meat; the towers of the Trocadero, flushed by 
the evening light, look like pink-sugar turrets which are to 
be seen in the shapes of old-fashioned pastry cooks. (Maurois, 
p. 175, quoting from Jean Pommier’s LA MISTIQUE DE 
PROUST, Paris, 1939, Librairie E. Droz.) 


4. Food and food idiosyncrasies were closely linked with 
his asthmatie attacks; in his last years he lived mainly on 
strong coffee, and forbade any cooking in his apartment: 


Almost his only food was cafe au lait. Occasionally (though 
very rarely) he felt a longing for fried sole or roast chicken, 
and these dishes he had sent around from Larue’s or Lucas- 
Carton’s (towards the end of his life from the Ritz Hotel). 
Any cooking in the flat was forbidden, because the faintest 
small would have precipitated an attack of asthma. Meals 
for his staff were sent in from the Restaurant Edouard VII, 
in the Rue Anjou, at enormous cost, which accounts for the 
comparative poverty of so rich a man. Nor would he permit 
the use of gas, whether for lighting or heating; he had it 
removed from the flat altogether, for fear of the smell. 
(Maurois, pp. 293-294) 


5. The truly fantastic fact that Proust starved himself 
to death by refusing food during his last illness (probably 
pneumonia, though officially identified as bronchitis) in 1922, 
has not been put in the proper perspective. Proust died as 
the result of (or partly as the result of) prolonged nutrition- 
al suicide, for which the stage had previously been set by 
many years of malnutrition and overwork. (4) 


4. An early biographer of Proust, Leon Pierre-Quint, innocently ex- 
plains the novelist’s final food phobias as follows: “Remembering with 
a kind of superstitious adoration his mother and her methods of treat- 
ing herself, he put himself under rules of diet: he already ate very 
little, and now took nothing more than a little coffee with milk.” . 
‘The phrase “superstitious adoration” would undoubtedly have de- 
lighted Proust; it certainly does not hint at his real motivation, which 
‘was a masochistic reduction to absurdity of his mother as giver of 
food. (MARCEL PROUST, HIS LIFE AND WORK, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1927.) 
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A martyr to his craft, he was literally killing himself by 
working all night at the proofs of LA PRISONNIERE, and 
dictating “additional matter” to Celeste’s niece [a woman 
in his employ] ... Someone having been so foolish as to 
tell him that the brain functions best on an empty stomach, 
he refused all food in order that LA PRISONNIERE should 
be worthy of the earlier volumes. There is something sub- 
lime in his sacrifice of a mortal body to an immortal book, 
in this act of transfusion in which the donor deliberately 
chooses to shorten his life that the characters who are de- 
pendent on his gift of blood may live... (pp. 309-310)... 
(During his last illness) he refused to have himself looked 
after properly, refused even to let the room be kept warm 
because the central heating brought on his asthma.... 
Nevertheless, with stoic disregard, he insisted on spending 
every night working on his revision of ALBERTINE DIS- 
PARUE. At last, about October 15th, feeling that his fever- 
ish condition was impeding his work, he consented to see 
his usual medical man, Dr. Bize. The verdict was that there 
was no cause for alarm, but that he must consent to rest 
and take nourishment. Marcel remembered his mother, who 
had always prescribed better for him than any doctor, and 
had had a strong belief in the virtue of dieting. He argued 
that food would send his temperature up, would make it 
impossible for him to go on with his work .. . “He was very 
weak,” records Celeste, “and persisted in his refusal to take 
any food. The only thing he would fancy was iced beer, 
which Odilon was to get in from the Ritz...” (Maurois, 
pp. 309-311; italics are mine.) 

6. Proust’s homosexuality in itself was a proof of un- 
resolved oral-masochistic conflicts. The homosexual is not, 
as Proust assumed in his unpublished NOTEBOOKS (quoted 
by Maurois), congenitally determined: ‘‘In some cases, very 
rare, the disease is not congenital .. . But those who are 
born with a taste for men retain it, as a rule, to the end of 
their lives.’’ The convenient excuse covers psychological, un- 
consciously self-created inner defenses: flight from the 
dangerous image of the pre-Oedipal mother. This flight leads 
the fugitive to ‘‘another continent.’’ 

The most significant characteristic of the perversion, 
homosexuality, is that it involves conscious acceptance of the 
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fact that sexual gratification comes from a person of the 
same sex. There is a conscious attempt to imitate the hus- 
band-wife relationship, so that the passive partner imitates 
woman’s dress and manner. The observer must not be mis- 
led into the conclusion that an effeminate man is, ipso facto, 
homosexual; effeminacy is a half-conscious camouflage on 
the art of the homosexual. 

The homosexual’s unconscious situation is that of a 
person who has regressed to the oral stage, the earliest level 
of psychic development. He bears on himself the stigmata 
of an abnormal solution of a universal infantile conflict — 
that of coming to terms with the fact that he is dependent 
on mother, and is being weaned from breast or bottle. Nor- 
mally, the male child overcomes the trauma of weaning by 
denying his mother’s role as donor of milk and consoling 
himself with his possession on his own body of an organ 
similar to the withdrawn breast (or bottle) — the penis. 
The anatomic differences are of no importance; all that 
matters is the vague similarity in shape and the fact that 
both organs are liquid-‘‘producing.’’ In this way, the boy 
rescues vestiges of his disappearing infantile megalomania. 

The homosexual’s abnormal solution, dictated by an 
overwhelming fury which is later masochistically elaborated, 
is to discard the whole disappointing sex — woman. In later 
life homosexuals pursue the penis, which is the ‘‘reduplica- 
tion of their own defense mechanism,’’ bu their chase after 
the male organ merely overlays the masochistic end result 
of their attachment to the breast. This apparently far-fetched 
connection can be clinically proved by objective analysis of 
homosexuals’ unconscious conflicts. 

All homosexuals labor — as pointed out in NEUROTIC 
COUNTERFEIT-SEX — under the ‘‘mechanism of oral- 
ity,’’ the tripartite unconscious process in which an individual 
misuses a reality sitvation (or creates one to order) so that 
he ean appear to be unjustly treated, retaliates with pseudo- 
aggression which will rebound to his own disadvantage, and 
then concludes on a note of profound self-pity. In the homo- 
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sexual, and in the homosexual specifically, this mechanism 
is strongly accentuated by the presence of an enormous nar- 
cissistic substructure. It is the combination of overwhelming 
narcissism with oral-masochistic regression that makes the 


homosexual. 

7. The ‘‘prisoners’’ actively created by Proust in both 
life and literature are symbols of active reversal of his 
passively endured infantile fantasy — the feeling that he 
was a prisoner of his mother: 


At midnight the “prisoner” would appear, a kind of secre- 
tary, and stand silentiy listening to the talk going on around 
the bed. These Adonises (for the post was held by several 
young men in succession) were, like Albertine, kept in com- 
plete isolation. If, as a great favor, they were allowed to go 
out, they had to account for every moment of their time. 
If they played truant, and so caused intense suffering to their 
employer, he drew from the experience those emotional 
torments which he needed for his Narrator. To a friend who 
once complained of being crossed in love, he said, “What? 
Do you mean that you are emotionally unhappy? Then all 
I can say is you’re very lucky!” (Maurois, p. 133; my italics.) 

8. Last but not least, Proust was a writer. Clinical 
experience acquired in the analysis of nearly half a hundred 
writers (partially summarized in THE WRITER AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS, Doubleday, New York, 1950) has con- 
vinced me that the writer is contending with an oral-maso- 
chistic conflict. This alone, of course, does not make him a 
writer; only the unique elaboration of this conflict achieves 
that. 

In my opinion, creative writing represents a successful 
episode (or series of episodes) in the lifelong ‘‘battle of the 
conscience.’’ This attempt at sublimation, achieved in this 
‘*self-curative alibi sickness,’’ is, however, differentiated from 
any other sublimation by three distinct features. 

First, by its temporary and probationary character: 
whereas in any field other than that of the creative artist, 
successful sublimation — once established — guarantees rela- 
tive contentment, stability, and absence of fear of collapse 
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in that specific sector of the personality, the creative writer 
is haunted by the fear (and even terror) of ‘‘drying up.”’ 

Second, the painful and depressive struggle which pre- 
cedes periods of productivity — and which continues even 
in the process of creation itself although it is counteracted 
at that stage by megalomaniacal self-elevation — is absent in 
other forms of successful sublimation. 

Third, lasting and successful sublimation is frequently 
identified analytically with emotional health; in the case of 
creative writers the artistic sublimation is an island entirely 
surrounded by neuroticism in private life. 

Taking the depth of the writer’s regression into account, 
one must marvel — not at his difficulties — but rather at 
the fact that he is eapable of sublimation at all, even if it 
is temporary, and ‘‘on probation.’’ With only slight exag- 
geration, one could say that the creative writer reminds one 
of Baron Miinchhausen, who claimed to have rescued himself 
from a shipwreck by holding on to his own pigtails. 

The creative writer (and I am talking exclusively about 
this type) is a perpetual defendant standing trial before 
the tribunal of his superego. The unconscious indictment con- 
tains two parts, and reads: 


First: “You still want to enjoy, masochistically, the end 
result of your infantile conflict—to be refused by 
the image of the pre-Oedipal mother.” 

Second: “You are still an infantile Peeping Tom.” 


The severe indictment is unconsciously countered by the 
defendant’s unconscious ego, claiming, in a four-point brief 
(the defense doubles each point) : 


1. “I am not guilty of being a masochistic glutton for punish- 
ment, simply because the alleged provider of disappoint- 
ments does not even exist: I myself, out of myself and. 
for myself, give myself beautiful words and ideas. I am 
the giving mother and the recipient child. Isn’t it an 
established principle that there can be no indictment for 
murder without a corpus delicti? Moreover, I am 
autarchic and live on the basis of the unification-theory.” 
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2. “If I am guilty at all, at best I am guilty — not of psychic 
masochism, as alleged — but of the opposite crime; I am 


frequently aggressive.” 

3. “I’m not guilty because the whole of humanity is my ac- 
complice.” 

4. “I am not guilty of being a voyeur. On the contrary, I 
am an exhibitionist; by publishing, I exhibit.” 


In my opinion, the work of art is unconsciously but 
the dramatization of these denials and constitutes ‘‘taking 
the blame for the lesser crime.’’ Hence, I believe, the writer 
never expresses his unconscious wishes directly in his work: 
only the inner defenses are represented. The choice of the 
‘‘lesser erime’’ is of course not arbitrary, and corresponds 
to the specific elaboration of more superficial individual in- 
fantile conflicts. It is the latter which make for the ‘‘variety”’ 
of topics in literature. 


It is my belief that we can define the biological and 
psychological X which produces the phenomenon, ‘‘the writ- 
er.’’ Biologically, it consists of a quantitative increase of 
oral tendencies, including one of the derivatives of orality— 
voyeurism. These two biological factors do not per se make 
a writer. In addition there is a specific psychological elabora- 
tion: the defensive ‘‘unification tendency.’’ The purpose 
of this elaboration is to negate the unconsciously perceived 
disappointments suffered by the infant at the hands of the 
pre-Oedipal mother. The negation is achieved by setting up 
an autarchy in which the role of the mother is taken over 
and the role of the child continued. This lays the foundation 
for the unconscious claim that there could have been no 
disappointment, since ‘‘mother does not even exist.’’ That 
strange unconscious defense is encountered exclusively in 
the artistically creative person who performs a ‘‘magie ges- 
ture’’ on himself and out of himself. 

‘‘Talent’’ reduces itself to a palpable bio-psychological 


entity. The difference in talent in writers can also be re- 
duced to a formula: it corresponds to the amount of com- 
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promise the unconscious ego can wrest from the inner con- 
science. 

‘‘Wresting the maximum from the superego’? — mean- 
ing ability to establish a defense against the subjugation 
tendencies of the inner torturer — also accounts for the 
fear, encountered in every artist, that he may ‘‘dry up.” 
The ‘‘fluid’’ phrase directly denotes the identification of the 
‘*flowing’’ of talent with the lactational precursor. 

The artist’s main conflict centers about his psychic maso- 
chism, acting as constant ‘‘magnet.’’ To avoid the latter, 
the defense — the creation of the ‘‘work of art’’ — is in- 
stituted. The artist’s fear of unproductivity denotes fear of 
being submerged in the maelstrom, and no longer capable of 
rescuing himself by means of his only alibi. 

It seems probable that Proust used his exclusively happy 
recollections as perpetual unconscious defense mechanisms 
against the equally perpetual unconscious accusations of his 
inner conscience pertaining to precisely this psychic maso- 
chism. Hence the selectivity of happy recollections. 

Expressed differently: Evidently Proust used child- 
hood memories as an unconscious defense mechanism. In- 
eessantly under fire from his unconscious conscience for his 
alleged psychic masochism, he countered with visible ‘‘evi- 
dence’’ to the contrary: an unrelieved vista of exclusively 
happy recollections. The rigid selectivity of his memories 
was essential to his unconscious defense. 

The defensive motto could be reduced to the formula: 
*‘T want to get; I want to be loved.’’ Behind this lurked 
the opposite tendency — the masochistically enjoyed wish 
to be kicked, unjustly treated, and deprived. 

This can be demonstrated in the famous ‘‘flagstone in- 
cident,’’ described by Proust in THE PAST RECAPTURED. 
‘‘Engrossed in unhappy meditation’’ concerning his literary — 
gifts, Proust entered the court of the Guermantes residence 


and : 


...in my absorption, failed to notice an automobile that 
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was coming in; at the chauffeur’s cry I had barely time to 
get out of the way, and, in stepping back, struck my foot 
against some unevenly cut flagstones leading to a carriage 
house. In recovering my balance, I put my foot on a stone 
that was a little lower than the one next to it; immediately 
all my discouragement vanished before a feeling of happi- 
ness which I had experienced at different moments of my 
life, at the sight of trees I thought I recognized when driving 
around Balbec, or the church spires of Martinville, or the 
savor of a madeleine dipped in herb tea...A deep azure 
blue intoxicated my sight, impressions of coolness and dazzl- 
ing light hovered near me and,...I stood there, swaying 
back and forth, as I had done a moment before, one foot 
on the higher stone and the other on the lower, indifferent 
to the possible amusement of the large crowd of chauffeurs. . . 
And almost immediately I recognized it; it was Venice, about 
which my efforts at description and the supposed “snap- 
shots” taken by my memory had never yielded me anything, 
but which was brought back to me by the sensation I had 
once felt as I stood on two uneven flagstones in the baptistry 
of Saint Mark’s, and with that sensation came all the others 
connected with it that day, which had been waiting in their 
proper place in the series of forgotten days, until a sudden 
happening had imperiously commanded them to come forth. . 
That explained why my apprehensiveness of death vanished 
the moment I instinctively recognized the savor of the little 
madeleine, because at that moment the person within me 
was a timeless person, consequently unconcerned with the 
vicissitudes of the future... (pp. 191-197, Albert & Charles 


Boni edition.) 


The self-provoked danger of being crushed (5) to death 
(he had ‘‘failed to notice an automobile’’); the escape to 
safety at the last split second; the ‘‘amusement of the large 
crowd of chauffeurs’’ at the absurdity of his standing there 
*‘swaying back and forth’’ from the higher to the lower flag- 
stone — all these heightened masochistic castration wishes 
and fantasies are blocked out by a happy recollection of in- 
fancy. The pleasant recollection — and the connecting link 
is merely the tenuous one of similarity between the uneven 


5. Connection with the genetic meaning of asthma could be suspected. 
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flagstones of the present and of the past — wipes out the 
passage of time, makes the muser timeless (infantile megalo- 
mania) and voyeuristically happy. What deeper symbolic 
determinants the baptistry of Saint Mark, plus its symbolic 
voyeuristic exploitation, implied can only be guessed at. 


Proust’s theory that ‘‘in love we can only choose badly”’ 
is a combination of three separate themes. The prelude is 
Stendhal’s theory of narcissistic projection; the main fea- 
ture is self-torture; the end is transitory detachment from 
suffering, with the foreboding that torment will be experienc- 
ed again, next time. 

Although Proust does not acknowledge Stendhal’s prior- 
ity in Step I, the priority is a fact. Let us compare the state- 
ments of the two men, separated by nearly a century: 


STENDHAL PROUST 
(in DE L’AMOUR, 1817) (100 years later) 

I call crystallization the opera- We seek the being who can 
tion of the mind which, from ev- bring to us that prolongation, that 
erything which is presented to it, possible multiplication of ourselves 
draws the conclusion that there which constitutes happiness. 
are new perfections in the object 
of his love... At the salt mines When in love with a woman 
of Salzburg, a branch stripped of what we are really doing is to 
its leaves by winter is thrown into project on her a state of ourselves. 
the shadowed depths of the mine. What matters, therefore, is not 
Taken out two or three months’ the worth of the woman, but the 
later, it is covered with brilliant profundity of the state. 
crystals. . . 

In love only one’s own illusion 
is enjoyed. 

These souls burn too vehement- I have seen a lover attribute to 
ly or too suddenly, fall in love on his beloved qualities that were 


credit... Before there is a pos- only in himself. 
sibility of becoming impressed 
with the true nature of things, 
they envelop them — from afar 
and before they are even visible— 
in that imaginary charm which 
springs inexhaustively from them. 
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Then they approach and see these 
things not as they are but as they 
themselves have made them; and 
while under cover of the respec- 
tive subject they take pleasure in 
themselves, they believe they en- 
joy the object. 

Step II, suffering, is more complex. To Proust, suffering 
appears to be an indispensable part of love, mysteriously 
present even in its beginning. Moreover, he sees suffering 
(‘‘agonizing’’) as the very purpose of the whole process; 
the preliminary phase of elation in love is considered the 
catalyst which precipitates the unending agony that charac- 
terizes the whole: 

As for happiness, it has hardly more than one useful quality, 
namely to make unhappiness possible. In our happiness, we 
should form very sweet bonds, full of confidence and attach- 
ment, in order that the sundering of them may cause us 
that priceless rending of the heart which is called unhappiness. 
If one had not been happy, though only in hope and anticipa- 
tion, the misfortunes would have no cruelty and therefore 
no good result. (THE PAST RECAPTURED, p. 238) 


Proust repeatedly declares that ‘‘desire and anguish”’ 
are the basis of love, and that consequently love cannot bring 
happiness. This love-anguish takes different forms: doubt, 
jealousy, torture. ‘‘Love can survive possession, can even 
grow, so long as it still contains an element of doubt.’’ 
Security, according to Proust, spells the death of love; tor- 
turing jealousy is inseparable from love. 


The third and final step, that of detachment (‘‘I did 
not think of Albertine any more’’), goes through several 
subdivisions. First there is only partial awareness of the 
intensity of the loss; the lover somehow does not believe his 
own pain. The external world impinges on his self-perception 
and distracts him from his grief; Proust rather regretfully 
notes: ‘‘That is why so very few people are capable of a 
great grief.’’ Another type of lover lives in his torturing 
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memories; even though he has ‘‘forgotten,’’ the past reap- 
pears, and memory rises to consciousness ‘‘accompanied by 
the loveliness and magic of things lost.’’ 

Proust’s theory that the mission of love is the attain- 
ment of agony is in complete contradiction to the typical ex- 
perience of the not-too-neurotie person, euphemistically called 
“‘normal.’’ It does, however, correspond accurately to the 
typical experience of a psychic masochist. 

One could be tempted to dismiss Proust’s philosophy of 
heterosexual relationships on the basis of its homosezrual 
origin ; it is well known that the ‘‘jeunes filles en fleurs’’ in 
his books are really boys in disguise. Proust confessed to 
Andre Gide that he had ‘‘never had any but platonic feel- 
ings for women, and had known the meaning of love only 
with other men.’’ (Maurois, p. 35) 

Proust’s torture-theory of love is the diametrie opposite 
of the purpose of normal love, as suggested by L. Jekels 
and myself (‘‘Transference and Love,’’ Imago, 1933) and 
later elaborated by myself in my recent book, THE SUPER- 
EGO, 1952. As stated in these studies, the unconscious pur- 
pose of tender love is elation stemming from elimination of 
tension between ego and ego ideal, and hence is intimately 
connected with elimination of inner guilt; the temporary 
result is the greatest happiness and elation known to mortals. 

We assumed that the superego consists of two parts: 
ego ideal and Daimonion. The ego ideal is the amalgamation 
of the child’s inborn and indStructible megalomania (later 
diluted to those less formidable attributes, ‘‘narcissism’’ and 
self-love, but still expressed in terms of grandiose aims and 
unbounded, unrealizable expectations), and the internalized 
sum of parental prohibitions, with which the child has 
identified in his attempt to maintain vestiges of the infantile 
fantasy of omnipotence (Freud). The establishment of the 
ego ideal solves his external conflict with his parents and en- 
ables him to come to terms with reality, but his internal con- 
flict — that of coping with the inner accumulation of aggres- 
sion which he cannot discharge because of his muscular 
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limitations — still continues. By the time he does achieve 
sufficient muscular control, it is too late; an inner usurper is 
already in position. 

The accumulation of cruelty and aggression directed in- 
ward is called ‘‘Daimonion,’’ a term borrowed from 
Soerates (6) to describe that unconscious force within the 
human psyche which is adverse to happiness, success, the 
enjoyment of life, and whose aim is misery, unhappiness and 
even self-destruction. 

Daimonion uses the ego ideal for its campaign of torture 
by confronting the ego with the braggadoccio and the high- 
pitched ambitions of the ego ideal, and by asking, ‘‘Have 
you achieved all the aims you promised yourself as a child?’’ 
The inevitable negative answer results in guilt, for no ex- 
euses are accepted. The promise must be literally fulfilled, 
or else. 

The ego is caught in its own net. It cannot deny that 
the bill of particulars is exact ; there was grandiose ambition, 
and there is relatively minor achievement. It can plead only 
ignorance and extenuating circumstances; and these pleas 
do not affect the outcome. Daimonion insists on its pound 
of flesh. The payment is in the form of guilt. 

Up to this point, the ego has been hopelessly out-man- 
euvered. Its own weapon, the ego ideal, has been seized 
by the hidden enemy, Daimonion, and turned against its 
originator. Again, in its desperation, the ego comes up with 
an ingenious tactic. Daimonion is a formalist ; when torturing 
its victim, there is always an ironic request that the ego 
produce a witness who will attest to the ego’s promised great- 
ness. The ego resolves to find a witness, one who will be 
fully convinced that ‘‘greatness’’ will be achieved in the 
future. What a defense against Daimonion that would be: 


6. The original statements of Socrates, as reported by Plato, newly 
translated by Dr. Henry Alden Bunker, are contained in my book, 
FASHION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS (Brunner’s Psychiatric Books, 
N.Y. 1953). 
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a testimonial from a person who has complete faith that the 
‘*wonderful’’ victim will more than fulfill his childhood 
ambitions, who is convinced that only the malice of the evil 
outer world has prevented the hero from getting his chance, 
who actually conceives of the victim as the most desirable, 
lovable, admirable, successful human being in the whole 
world! 

And this is precisely the unconscious preamble to the 
emotional hurricane of love. The lover projects his own ego 
ideal on to the beloved, and in so doing deprives Daimonion 
of its instrument of torture. Since the object of love approves 
of everything done by the lover, there is no longer a visible 
discrepancy between the ego and the ego ideal, and the feel- 
ing of guilt disappears. The ego ideal is restored to its 
original state of benevolence, and as long as love lasts cannot 
be used for Daimonion’s anti-libidinous purposes. That pro- 
jection of the person’s own ego ideal on to the beloved ex- 
plains the ridiculous overvaluation lovers place upon one 
another, when the process of projection is mutual. It also 
explains the strange dependence on the opinions of the be- 
loved: every discrepancy between ego and ego ideal must be 
eliminated. (7) 

Tender love, viewed genetically, is not just a ‘‘roman- 
tic’’ admixture to sensual satisfaction, which can be taken 
or left at will, but a powerful weapon and antidote against 
inner guilt; in fact the most potent weapon available. 

This also explains why it is only the not-too-neurotic 
(so-called healthy) person who is capable of ‘‘love.’’ The 
neurotic is incapable of feeling tender love; he finds his 


7. The shift of the lover’s fantasies on to the beloved was intuitively un- 
derstood by Stendhal. In more modern terminology than his, we would- 
say that Stendhal understood the narcissistic basis of tender love and 
the projection mechanism — a great and admirable feat in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. What distinguishes the Jekels-Bergler theory 
from that of Stendhal is the linking of love with inner guilt, and con- 
sequently with the problem of fighting the superego. 
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substitute in endless repetitions of infantile patterns; in 
other words, in transference. 

In neurosis, real people do not exist as pretagonists. On 
the contrary, real people are misused: they are objects upon 
which an unconscious conflict can be reeled off. Still, real 
people are needed, which enlarges the gallery of reasons for 
man’s ‘‘gregarious nature.’’ 

Tender love and transference, respectively, are in my 
opinion pathognomonic for health and neurosis. They indi- 
eate the extent of the individual’s success in his fight against 
the chronic inner enemy, the superego. 

The key to the normal persor’s ability to experience 
tender love lies in his unconscious attitude towards guilt. 
The normal person avoids guilt, using different devices, of 
which tender love is the most powerful. Because he is a 
psychic masochist to a much lesser degree than is the neur- 
otic, his reaction to unconscious guilt and punishment is 
one of pain unmixed with pleasure, and he can therefore be 
single-minded in his search for antidotes. 

The neurotic, on the other hand, does not want to free 
himself from guilt. The Oedipal and pre-Oedipal fantasies 
to which he clings are bound up with guilt, which thus be- 
comes their accepted companion. Since he refuses to re- 
nounce the fantasies, the ‘‘companion,’’ like a Spanish duen- 
na, must accompany them. And in his secret deals with his 
superego, the neurotic uses his guilt as a bargaining point: 
‘“‘See how unhappy I am!’’ The whole structure of the 
neurosis rests on his ‘‘bribe.’’ 

A special niche should be reserved for the voyeurism 
Proust includes in his theory cf love. As expressed during 
the initial period of narcissistic projection: 

The love which a woman is capable of arousing is all the 
greater if, in the eyes of one specific male, she is the ex- 
pression of a double mystery: the mystery of a world, of a 
social group to which she belongs, but which for him has 


all the charm of novelty, and the mystery of her unknown 
and secret thoughts. Marcel is attracted to the girls of the 
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“little band” because their movements, their appearances, 
their vanishings, their pleasures, and their laughter are in- 
comprehensible to him; when, later, he is sated with Albertine 
as a result of keeping her prisoner, he is roused to curiosity 
by the mystery of young shopgirls whose beauty owes much, 
in his eyes, to the fact that they live lives of which he knows 
nothing ... Are not the eyes at which one gazes filled with 
images of which one is wholly ignorant, with memories and 
expectations, which hint of a mysterious disdain . . . Does not 
the unknown background of such of them as one meets quite 
casually in the street, give definite value to brows drawn 
into a frown, to dilated nostrils . . . (Maurois, pp. 195-196) 


In the main phase, that of suffering and jealousy, Proust 
puts voyeurism into the service of self-torture: ‘‘One of 
the effects of jealousy is to make us realize that external 
facts and the movements of the human mind are, both of 
them, mysteries which give rise to a thousand suppositions.”’ 

Proust was ‘‘passionately curious about everything that 
had to do with feminine toilettes’’ (Maurois, p. 35), and he 
had an avid appetite for gossip. Referring to this propensity, 
Daudet said of Proust that he was ‘‘the very devil.’’ Jacques 
Porel (‘‘L’Imagination dans L’Amitie,’’ Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, Jan. 1, 1923) said of him that he teased out 
‘‘seraps of gossip’’ from his friends, describing the technique 
as follows: 

Lying there propped up in his bed, leaning slightly forward, 
his hands clasped in front of him; or else, with a pencil be- 
tween his fingers, he would absorb the gist of what was told 
him and give it form. 


The questioning to which he subjected his friends was 
‘*insistent, repeated again and again, pitiless’’ (Maurois, p. 
133). 

It is even possible that the nutritional suicide which 
Proust committed, allegedly for the sake of his magnum opus, 
represented a peculiar ‘‘magie gesture’’ executed via autar- 
chie and voyeuristic means. To repeat Maurois’ words: 


There is semething sublime in this sacrifice of a mortal 
body to an immortal book, in this act of transfusion in which 
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the donor deliberately chooses to shorten his life so that the 
characters who are dependent on his gift of blood may live. 


It is conceivable that Proust considered his book a pro- 
jection of himself, voyeuristically illuminated; the sacrifice 
would also, in that case, be a reminder to the mother-image : 
‘“‘T’ll show you how I really wanted to be treated — lovingly, 
and with self-sacrifice.’’ That defense, covering the more 
deeply buried masochistic layer, would thus constitute a 
pseudo-aggressive reproach to the unconscious mother-image. 
At the very last, autarchy was achieved, voyeurism sated, 
and — despite all defenses — the masochistic substructure 


emerged victorious. 


Although Proust’s torture-theory has no connection at 
all with normal love, it is an excellent description of patho- 
logical masochistic love, whether heterosexual or homosexual. 
The fact that love also causes suffering is a matter of age-old 
knowledge; Proust’s psychological twist was his view that the 
consciously approved purpose of love is suffering. Proust 
made a generalized principle out of an unconscious defensive 
aim, and consciously proclaimed it as universal — which was 
his error; it is pathologically typical, but not typical for 
the relatively normal person. 

What unconscious mechanism enabled Proust to see a 
masochistic defense as a ‘‘law of normality’’? The internal 
twists and turns of the process are obscure at first glance, 
though the external advantage is clear-cut: if masochistic 
suffering is love’s ‘‘law,’’ then any personal responsibility 
for masochism can be denied, and guilt avoided. If this 
simple alibi were the whole of the story, other psychological 
observers would have caught on to the inner excuse, too. But 
nobody did. Proust’s theory is uniquely his own, never even 
glimpsed before he wrote his books, never echoed by another 
author after. There must therefore be a specific wnconscious 
reason for Proust’s ability to devise this theory. 

This reason, I suspect, can be found in the unconscious 
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mechanism of ‘‘taking the blame for the lesser crime,’’ as 
stipulated in THE SUPEREGO. 


In studying the emergence of any neurotic symptom or 
personality trait, we find that any unconscious wish, upon 
approaching the unconscious ego, ts vetoed by the superego. 
The inner lawyer, the unconscious ego, tries to help his client 
in distress. He presents a series of pleas to the superego. 

The first plea is a simple denial that the wish exists at 
all; on a earicaturistic level, this plea could be expressed as: 
‘“*Your Honor, my client is not guilty of the offense as 
charged.’’ Since the first step, simple denial, is always in- 
effective, the inner lawyer resorts to a more cunning ex- 
pedient. He explains that his client harbors, not the wish 
detailed in the-original indictment, but its exact opposite. 
On behalf of his client, the lawyer then pleads guilty to this 
fabricated substitute wish. This constitutes Defense Mechan- 
ism No. I. 


The superego is still veto-minded, and the inner lawyer 
plays his trump card, partly using once more the technique 
of denial, partly pledging that his penitent client will pay 
penance for the substitute crime, which he represents as the 
real one. This, and this only, represents Defense Mechanism 
No. II; this, and this only, is visible on the psychic surface, 
cloaked in a rationalization. In clinical practice, therefore. 
we never deal with unconscious wishes covered by a defense. 
We deal only with the Defense against the Defense (‘‘five- 
layer structure’’ in all unconscious manifestations). 


b 


is an 
act of pseudo-aggression, covering the real intrapsychic 
crime of psychic masochism. In Proust’s case, the story seems 
reversed, for he freely admits to psychic masochism. 


In general, we find that the typical ‘‘lesser crime’ 


The contradiction can be solved if Proust’s asthma — 


in its genetic meaning (see #1) — is taken into account. 
This asthma was so severe that it — perhaps — amounted to 
a rehearsal of death, the unconscious formula being: ‘‘ Mother 
is choking me to death and I love it.’’ Of course, this is an 
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assumption based on findings made in clinically analyzed 
cases; since Proust was not analyzed, one cannot go beyond 
an analogy. As a working hypothesis (hence with all the 
mental reservations which govern such an assumption), this 
deduction is useful, for precisely the gradation of different 
strata of psychic masochism would explain why a mechanism 
that is typically repressed became conscious in Proust. The 
usual retreat into the shelter of the phrase ‘‘psychological 
genius’’ explains nothing, for even the genius is under the 
dominance of the laws that contrcl unconscious processes. (8) 

Assuming that within the framework of an over-dimen- 
sional psychic masochism (as end result of a specific repressed 
infantile conflict), the ‘‘erimes’’ which must be defended 
before the severe superego are graded according to their 
heinousness, then admission that one is tortured in love is still 
a ‘‘misdemeanor’’ when compared with the ‘‘felony’’ of 
wanting to be passively choked to death by mother. Uncon- 
sciously, therefore, by admitting the ‘‘misdemeanor’’ (which 
has secondarily been rendered harmless by imputing to it a 
universal character) the ‘‘felony’’ is held in repression. 
This seems to apply in the ease of Proust: he did not have 
the slightest inkling of the psychological meaning of his 
asthma. 

The parallel with Dostojevski can be adduced. In analyz- 
ing his deeply masochistie short story, ‘‘The Soft Woman’’ 
(THE SUPEREGO, pp. 59-61), I stated: 

The question then arises: how could Dostojevski base many 
of his novels on an apothesis of suffering, and consequently 


an admission of masochism? We know nothing of Dostojev- 
ski’s childhood (see Freud’s DOSTOJEVSKI AND PATRI- 


8. Since Proust advanced psychic masochism to the position of a primary 
instinct (conscious, to boot), it blocked his understanding of the role 
of the torturing superego, hence the fact that psychic masochism is a 
defense, to counteract the latter’s constant torture. It also blocked 
Proust’s realization that our recollections are all too frequently of a 
painful nature. For elaboration see THE SUPEREGO, Chapter X, “First 
Thoughts on Awakening and Our Daily Moods.” 
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CIDE); we are familiar, however, with the fact that he suf- 
fered from epilepsy (hysteo-epilepsy is Freud’s suspicion). It 
is possible that for a man who is always enacting a rehearsal 
of death in hystero-epileptic attacks, the admission of maso- 
chism is in itself a “lesser crime.” 
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